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A^ifr^r tt'ij; there a time when the exploration of t^e earth*s surface appealed 
more strongly to the hearts and minds of men than it does now. The 
development of the aeroplane^ with all its possibilities of penetration into 
regions inaccessible before^ has created enthusiasm only comparable with 
the enthusiasm which burst forth in the Elizabethan age and sent men 
sailing into the unknotvn. 

It is futile to say that the main outlines of all the countries of the 
world have been charted; there are still regions awaiting the magic touch 
of the discoverer^ some holding remains of ancient civilizations which 
yield nothing in interest to those heretofore laid bare. 

It must be remembered that it is only in our day man has reached the 
North and South Poles, and that first flights have been made over deserts 
hitherto untraversed and mountain ranges which have held their sombre 
secrets since the world began. 

Could the mingled romance and heroism of travel ever soar higher than 
in the story of Scott*s march to the South Pole, and his tragic return 
journe'i ? In the story of every true explorer there is much to enlighten 
the mind and touch the heart in varying degree. In this series it is hoped 
to capture something of this enlightenment and pathos in the life-stories 
of those men zvho, imbued with the passion of discovery, have risked 
everything to fill in the map of the world. 

The stories must be confined to those who are no longer among us, but 
xvill be brought up to the very date of yesterday in the case of Doughty, 
Scott, Peary, and many another. To tell such wondrous tales as they 
should he told, we must begin far back with Columbus the Genoese, who 
revealed the linked mass of the Americas, where only a vast ocean 
scattered zvith islands had been supposed to exist ; with Marco Polo, who 
laid open the interior of the continent of Asia and the great Empire of 
China to zvondering IP'estem eyes; with Cook, who visited the four 
quarters of the globe, outlining New Zealand and much of Australia, who 
crossed both the Arctic and Antarctic Circles, who charted the coasts of 
North Anerica, and peopled the South Seas with innumerable islets. 

In those days even the larger outlines were missing from our maps; 
to-da^ it is the more detailed work that is carried on, yet both appeal to 
everyone zvho has a spirit beyond the armchair and imagination to carry 
him on zvings to the uttermost parts of the earth. 
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COLUMBUS 


CHAPTER I 

the world as it was then known 

atlas we open at the present day has, on one 

o( its earlier pages, a picture of the two 
( flip world We see in one circle Europe, Arr.ca, 

Asia, Australia, and, almost disappearing round the 
curve New Zealand. In the other circle we have the 

^sSs?^ e:rt?Ahe t r 

bth^s thafjoins them are the West Indies and in the 
vast area of the Pacific Ocean to the west of them aic 
dotted about innumerable islands, as the stars are dotted 
about in the sky. We are so much accustomed 

s^ng the whole round world thus f f 

seldom give a thought to the time when halt of it vas 

"'"Sr exists to-day at Nuremberg 
terrestrial globe known. It was made by Mai tin 
Behaim in 1492, being drawn on parchment, and 
stretched on a globe twenty inches in diametei. 1 
shows what had been discovered of the wor d at that 
date. The Eastern Hemisphere is more or less as \vc 
know it, though it looks as if a child had drawn it, 
because the outlines are imperfect, and there are some 
omissions. The Western Hemisphere is occupied by 
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a great shoulder of Asia reaching out into it marked 
Cathaya (China) and India; a lot of islands are shown 
near here, evidently intended for the East Indies, as 
Java occurs in the middle of them. To the north of 
these, scattered down the centre meridian of the map, 
arc other islands, including a large square one marked 
“ Cipango.” This we know is intended for Japan; 
it was called Zipangu or Cipango by Marco Polo, 
who first brought the knowledge of it to Europe. 
Nearer to the British Isles, and much too far north 
for their true position, are the Azores, which really 
formed the limit of exploration at that time, all the rest 
being founded on mere rumour. 

There had been, of course, many maps before this 
date: maps of the known world—that is to say, the 
Eastern Hemisphere—and detailed maps of special parts. 
There was the famous work of Berlingheri the Italian, 
published in or about 1480, for instance. These 
maps have been in many cases carefully preserved and 
reproduced, and we have a very clear idea of what was 
known in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. But 
for the special purpose of this book, which is to record 
the discoveries of Columbus, we cannot do better than 
refer to the work of Behaim. 

It might be thought that it should have been an 
easy and delightful thing to sail off westw-ard and 
search for the islands that were supposed to exist and 
to chart them and to name them. So it would have 
been if the ships of that day had been like ours, and 
still more if the mechanical instruments by which 
men find their way across the seas had been as well 
developed as they are now. But with small sailing 
ships, clumsily built, and answering to the helm 
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erratically, with a small equipment of instruments 
and the great difficulties in the way of provisioning 
for voyages, which must necessarily be far longer 
with sail than with steam, it is small wonder men were 
not eager to plunge off into the unknown. 

The compass was in use certainly, though its origin 
is not definitely known. It had been used in Europe 
in the twelfth century, and in China at least 2,000 years 
before that; but no one can navigate a ship by compass 
alone. Beside the compass, there was in use in the 
time of Columbus a quadrant, by which the altitude 
or height of the sun could be read off; but when this is 
found it is necessary to know the sun’s declination— 
that is, its position north or south of the Equator— 
before the latitude can be worked out. This has to 
be calculated for each year separately, owing to the 
slight deviations in the position of the earth’s pole. 
In 1475, tables of the sun’s declination were 

published, and the positions made out from that year 
for nearly a hundred years ahead. By means of these 
tables a man could then find what latitude he was in. 

The longitude was a more difficult matter. There 
were no chronometers giving the exact time as there 
are now, and without these any attempt at estimating 
the longitude would have to be very rough. More¬ 
over, the charts of those days are imperfect and sketchy, 
even when they pretend to show parts well known and 
often traversed, and, of course, for regions beyond the 
Azores, where no man from Europe had yet ventured, 
there was nothing in the nature of a chart at all; a 
bold sailor adventuring there must be prepared to 
run on uncharted rocks any time. 

As for the ships of that day, they might be a hundred 
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tons or more, while some were less, even those in 
which Columbus did part of his wonderful work. 
Nowadays 20,000 tons is a usual figure for the great 
liners, and many exceed that. 

Yet with this poor equipment a great trade was 
carried on all round the Mediterranean and the 
northern shores of Africa. Adventurous men had 
even passed through the Pillars of Hercules, as they 
named Gibraltar, and sailed down the west side of 
Africa. In 1488 the Cape of Good Hope was dis¬ 
covered by Bartholomew Diaz, and the sea route 
to India opened up. So far the routes to the East 
had run overland, and it was thus Marco Polo, the 
great Venetian, had gone two centuries before the time 
of Columbus, and had returned, bringing much know¬ 
ledge of the great empires qf Cathay (China) and 
Tartary (Mongolia). 

CHAPTER II 

THE GREAT I DEA 

Genoa is one of the splendid old cities of the world. 
It attracts many people. Like Naples, it stands up 
above a fine harbour on a rising hill. The land forms 
a huge amphitheatre with the sea before it, and the 
houses are built upwards one above the other on the 
hillside. Many ancient palaces of marble still exist 
within its streets, and their picture galleries and 
tapestry-hung walls are open to visitors. Below the 
better streets, round the quays, is a maze of small an 
narrow windings, where the seafaring folk, seafaring 
for generations, wash their linen in public, and gossip 
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and chaffer, amid the apple parings and 

and baskets of greenstuff at their doors, bes 

better fruit displayed in the open-fronted shops. T 

city is a mixture^of beautiful gardens and 

slums of marble and mud, of tapestries and rags, of 

stately halls and hovels through which the sea-winds 

swLp; its people are as various as its scenery, and 

rantre from learned men to rapscallions. 

After the breaking up of the Roman Empire Genoa, 
like Venice, became a Republic, and had its own Doges, 
whose palace, entirely built of white marble from the 
quarries of Carrara, is now used as the Town Hall. 

To it's harbour, then as now, ships came, bearin^g th 
treasures of the East, and carrying away in exchange 
silks, velvets, and laces, as well as worked silver and 
other products of its people. Genoa has always been a 
rich city, rich in history as well as in actual wealth, 
and its name is writ large in the annals of Europe. 

It was to this city a young cloth-weaver, named 
Domenico Colombo or, as we should say, Colunibus, 
brought his wife Susanna, about the middle of the 
fifteenth century. They lived in the weavers quarter 
just outside the old gate called San Andrea. For the 
city, as was customary in those days, was guarded by 
a high and steep wall. The boy we know as Christo¬ 
pher (Italian: Cristoforo) was their first child, born in 
1447. Some authorities put the date of his birth 
eight years earlier than this. But all the evidence 
we have seems to show 1447 have been most likely. 
He was quickly followed the next year by a brother 
named Giovanni, and two years later by another called 
Bartholomew (Bartolomeo). For long these three 
were the only children of their parents, and grew up 
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together very happily, Giovanni was not long-lived 
and does not come into the story of Christopher’s life’ 
but Bartholomew, the brother three years younger 
than himself, was his right hand, and throughout life 
Stood stoutly beside him. These two were seventeen 
and fourteen years old when a sister was born, and 
four years later another brother, James (Giacomo), 
who was therefore nventy-one years younger than 
Christopher, but nevertheless proved himself a valiant 
and stalwart helper in later years. 

Long after, nearly at the end of his own life, when 
commending his younger son to the care of the elder, 
Christopher Columbus wrote: “ Make much of your 
brother; he has a good disposition and is now leaving 
his boyhood. Ten such brothers would not be too 
many. Never have I found better friends on my right 
hand and on my left than my brothers.” 

Christopher received the usual education of his time, 
and went to sea at fourteen. During the succeeding 
years he sailed on many voyages about the Mediter¬ 
ranean, and in the intervals worked at his father’s 
trade as a weaver. But he did more than this, for all 
the while he was educating himself further in such 
subjects as cosmography and history. He was an 
eager reader, and had an excellent memory. Nothing 
came amiss to him, but he naturally centred on the 
subjects that interested him. Having gained a practical 
knowledge of seamanship, he turned to learn from books 
what he could of mathematics, and what was then known 
of geography, to follow up what he had seen with his 
own eyes. He also became a capital draftsman, skilled 
in chart-making, and wrote a really beautiful hand. 
Many years later (1501) he said of himself: 
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“ I went to sea very young and have continued it 
to this day; and this art inclines those who follow it 
to be desirous to discover the secrets of this world; it 
is now forty years that I have been sailing to all those 
parts at present frequented, and I have dealt and con¬ 
versed with wise people, as well clergy as laity, Latins, 
Greeks, Indians and IVloors, and many others of other 
sects; and our Lord has been favourable to this my 
inclination, and I have received of Him the spirit of 
understanding. He has made me very ski ful in 
navigation, knowing enough in astrology,^ and so in 
geometry and arithmetick. God hath given me a 
genius and hands apt to draw this globe, and on it 
the cities, rivers, islands and ports, all in their proper 
places. During this time I have seen and endeavoured 
to see all books of cosmography, history, and philosophy 
and of other sciences.” 

No doubt he often went down to the harbour, or 
was there when starting or returning from a voyage. 
In the taverns, where the sailors met, marvellous 
stories were told of all that was being discovered of the 
geography of the world. There was talk of a fabulous 
island called Brazil, lying to the west of Ireland. 
Pieces of wood, picked up leagues west of Cape 
St. Vincent, were “well wrought,” evidently by the 
hands of man. Bamboo canes had been seen floating 
in the sea beyond any islands then known; so it seemed 
as if, after all, India, where bamboos were known to 
grow, lay there not so far away to the west. But the 
bravest and most adventurous seamen of all had never 
been farther than “ lOO leagues ” beyond Cape St. 
Vincent, and though they spoke of islands seen dimly 
in the far west, they had never reached them, having 
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been driven back by shortage of provisions or the fears 
of their crews, and many they were who said mock¬ 
ingly these ** islands were but heavy cloud-banks. 

The Azores lie about 800 miles west of Portugal; 
they had been known to the Arabs and Normans in 
days long before this, but they had never been defi¬ 
nitely charted or claimed until a Portuguese called 
Gonzalo Cabral rediscovered them in 1431; four years 
later they were included in general maps of the world. 
This was many years before the birth of Columbus, 
and thus he was accustomed to hear them spoken of 
as the outposts of the known world on the west during 
his boyhood. 

Two hundred years before Columbus’s time the 
merchant, Marco Polo, had established the overland 
route to India and China, though the latter country 
was still, and for some centuries later, called Cathay. 
Since then men had felt vaguely that they ought to 
be able to reach these countries also from the other side, 
as it was known the world was round, but the great 
difficulty of persuading a crew to start off for an 
unknown destination into an uncharted sea had 
hindered those single individuals, who, with the true 
spirit of adventure, would have started off anywhere 
in quest of anything. 

It was destined that Columbus was to be the true 
successor of Marco Polo, and discover to the west as 
much as the Venetian had discovered to the east, 
thus bringing equal glory to his own republic Genoa, 

which had ever been a rival of Venice, ^ ^ 

Columbus had thought much about this idea. By 
the time he was twenty-seven he had definitely made 
ip his mind that he must reach India by sailing west- 
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ward, as no man had ever yet done. He was as well 
eouipped for the project as any man could have been, 
for he was temperate and steadfast; he had the knack 
of handling men with firmness, and yet he was no 
slave-driver. He had learned all that was then known 
of geography, astrology, and astronom}% then closely 
linked together; he had also had practical experience 
of the sea and ships, for his calling was that of a sailor. 
Above all, he had that longing to reach forward into 
the unknown that is the distinguishing mark of the 
true explorer. 

It has often been said that the time breeds the man, 
and it was so in this case. The world was ripe for the 
complete discovery of its vastness. Those who had 
claimed and settled the Azores were standing on the 
edge of the unknown, ready to spring off farther. The 
flame of the knowledge of the earth had gone on 
creeping eastward like the flame of a circular lamp- 
w'ick, and it was time the flame was lit on the other 
side to creep round from the west. 

We have learned from Christopher Columbus’s 
own son what it was that decided him to devote his life 
to the great adventure. He reasoned that travellers 
had already gone fifteen hours to the east—that is to say, 
the difference in true time at the farthest eastern point 
yet reached was fifteen hours in advance of the time 
in western Europe. Columbus argued that as it is 
known that the rotation of the earth takes twenty-four 
hours, there could only be eight hours—in other 
words, a third of the earth’s surface—to traverse 
- westward,' before meeting again the farthest geo¬ 
graphical point known out in the east. 

Another reason which influenced him strongly 
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was that ancient writers had often contemplated some 
such scheme as passing right round the globe, Pliny, 
for instance, had said that India occupied a third part 
of the earth. Of course, he was quite incorrect in 
saying this, which was mere guesswork, but Columbus 
thought it might be true, and that, if so, India must 
stretch very far out toward Europe on the other side. 

Aristotle had said casually that men might sail from 
India to Cadiz in a few days across this way, and Seneca 
said the same. Strabo also followed these lines, 
saying that the ocean encompassed all the earth, that 
in the east it washed the coast of India, and in the 
west those of Mauretania and Spain, and that if the 
vastness of the Atlantic did not hinder, men might soon 
sail from one shore to the other on the same parallel 
of latitude. He, at least, seems to have appreciated the 
great distance there was to be traversed. 

In 1267 the learned Roger Bacon, who was one of 
the first men to show the value of experiments in science, 
collected all the arguments from classical, Arabian, and 
Hebrew literature to show the possibility of reaching 
Asia by sailing westward. He writes: “Aristotle 
says that there is not much ocean between the western 
parts of Spain and the eastern parts of India. He 
thinks that more than a fourth part of the surface 
of the globe is habitable. Averrhoes confirms this. 
Seneca says that the sea might be crossed in a few days 
with a favourable wind, Pliny says that people have 
actually sailed from the Arabian Gulf to Cadiz. Now 
the Arabian Gulf is a whole yearns voyage from the 
Indian Sea, so that it is clear that the eastern extremity 
of Asia cannot be a long way from us. The sea 
between Spain and Asia, at any rate, cannot possibly 
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cover three-fourths of the surface of the ^lobe. Besides 
it is written in the fourth book of Esdras that six 
parts of the earth are habitable, and that the seventh 
is covered with water. Aristotle must have known 
more than other people, because by Alexander’s favour 
he sent out two thousand men to enquire about these 
matters. So must Seneca; for the Emperor Nero 
sent out people to explore in the same way. From all 
this it follows that the habitable surface of the earth 
must be considerable, and that which is covered with 
water but small.” 

Bacon’s argument was, therefore, that the remaining 
part of the globe must be land rather than water. Long 
afterwards, in the year 1410, a Frenchman, Cardinal 
D’Ailly, copied all that Bacon had said, and republished 
it in ‘‘ Imago Mundi,” a work in Latin. It is a re¬ 
markable fact that we have evidence that Christopher 
Columbus possessed this book, for he could read Latin 
though he could not read English. His own copy of 
it is still preserved in the library at Seville called by his 
name, and the book is endorsed in the handwriting of 
his son Ferdinand, as having belonged to him. 

But though the time was ripe and the man was ready, 
there were other things to be considered. Columbus 
was a poor man, dependent on his own earnings. He 
could not fit out an expedition himself even if it would 
have been allowed. In those days it was the custom 
in any great,project in literature, art or adventure, to 
secure the patronage of some wealthy and highly 
placed man, who might finance the enterprise and help 
it forward with his influence. 

There was no one in Genoa who could do this, but 
Portugal was the recognized land of adventure at that 
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epoch. Also there was much traffic between the 
Genoese and the Portuguese, the Genoese sailors, who 
were daring and skilled, often taking service with 
lortugal; in fact, it was they, under the leadership 
ot the Portuguese, who had made the discoveries of the 
western islands and navigated the coast of Africa 

PrinceHenryofPortugal,ayoungersonofKine Tohnl ’ 

had been surnamed the Navigatt, because of ffis Lai 
in discovery. He had founded a School of Geography, 
the first of its kind, and sent forth men and expeditions 
southward, to try to find a sea-route to InL round 
Africa. But he did not live to see the accomplishment 
of this project. He died in 1460 when Columbus 
was only thirteen. Still, the fame of his name and the 
knowledge of his methods may have decided the young 
man to go to Portugal to seek someone to forward his 
project W'hen he had set his mind on it. 

Columbus w^as at that time twenty-seven or twenty- 
eight years old. There is a story that he had been 
sailing with a celebrated sea commander of his own 
name though no relation, when he took part in a 
buccaneering fight to seize four Venetian galleys 
returning from Flanders. The ships of both sides 
being set on fire by the hand grenades used in the 
desperate fighting at close quarters, the sailors w'ere 
compelled to leap into the water. Christopher 
Columbus found some wreckage, which supported 
him like a raft, and, being a good swimmer, managed 
eventually to arrive thus on the coast of Portugal. 
This, however, is only a story, and probably not true. 
It is much more likely that he went to solicit the 
patronage-pf the Portuguese king in the ordinary way. 

He was in Portugal anyway by 1474. He had left 
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his father and mother still living, with his brothers at 
home, but the eldest of them, Giovanni, died soon 
after this. 

Though Columbus arrived in Portugal in 1474, he 
was there ten years without securing any help towards 
his grand idea. During that time he.did not remain 
idle ; he kept himself by making maps and charts, and 
he went several voyages. 


CHAPTER III 

LIFE IN PORTUGAL 

We have a word picture of Columbus from the pen of 
his younger son Ferdinand, which describes him about 
the time he was in Portugal, though Ferdinand was 
not born then or for long after. “ The admiral was 
well shaped, and of a more than middling stature, 
long visaged, his cheeks somewhat full, yet neither 
fat nor lean; he had a hawk nose, his eyes white, his 
complexion white with a lovely red. In his youth his 
hair was fair, but when he came to thirty years of age 
it all turned grey. He was always modest and sparing 
in his eating and drinking and his dress. Among 
strangers he was affable, and pleasant among his 
domestics, yet with modesty and an easy gravity. He 
was so strict in religious matters that for fasting and 
saying all the Divine office he might be thought 
profest in some religious order. So great was his 
aversion to cursing and swearing that I protest I never 
heard him swear any other oath but by St. Ferdinand.” 

It is a little difficult to understand what is meant by 
his eyes white,” but one must suppose it was the eye- 
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balls which were clear and not bloodshot, as those of 
many seafaring men are. In his youth his hair was red. 
His religious and devout disposition continued through¬ 
out life, and was an assurance and pattern to those 
who sailed with him. It was a very unusual thing, 
particularly in that age, that a man following the pro¬ 
fession of the sea should speak cleanly and without 
oaths. 

This tall, clever, comely, but modest, young man ' 
came to Portugal to further the great ambition of his 
life, and there he set to work to earn his living while 
he waited, by making maps and charts, in which we 
know he was expert, as he himself says. He was soon 
followed by his brother Bartholomew, and they con¬ 
ferred together very earnestly before approaching the 
King of Portugal, John II. In the very year of his 
arrival in Lisbon Columbus wrote to a learned man of 
Florence called Paul Toscanelli, a celebrated astrono¬ 
mer, putting before him his desire to go westward in 
order to strike the Indies from that side, and asking his 


nclvicc. 

He was, no doubt, encouraged by Toscanelli’s 
answer, which told him that only a short time before 
the King of Portugal himself had written to him con¬ 
cerning a new route to India, and in answer to this 
letter, which had come to him through a friend ot 
his, a canon at the Court of Lisbon, he had sent 
a chart made by himself showing what islands any 
such expedition should start from, and how tar the 
course should be shaped from the Equator and the 
Pole. He said he was quite sure that anyone sailing 
■iccordintj to his directions would strike the coast o 
Cathay (China). He also spoke of Cipango, or Japan, 
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and reckoned that Lisbon was about 6,500 miles fro^m 
China, but Japan only about 2,500 miles. Ihis 
must have heartened the young adventurer greatly, 
as he might expect the King to be just in the mood to 

erant his position. u a ^ 

^ Alas, such projects are not easily put through. As 

we have heard, it was ten years Columbus wasted in that 

country before he realized it was hopeless ever to get 

the King to finance his expedition. He arrived a man 

of twenty-seven, but he was thirty-seven when his 


hope died down. , ^ , i 

Soon after his arrival in Portugal, Columbus met a 

young Portuguese lady of good family, and married 

her. She was called Philippa Moniz, and when in due 

course a son was born to them they named him Janies 

(Diego in Spanish or Portuguese). Philippa's uncle, 

then dead, had been an explorer too; he had discovered 

the island of Madeira and been made governor of part 

of it. The charts and journals left by him were very 


useful to Columbus. 

Among the voyages made by Columbus while living 
in Portugal was one as far south as the coast of Guinea, 
and another north to Iceland. The northerly one is the 
more interesting, because, many centuries before this, 
the Norsemen themselves had sailed westward and 
reached Greenland, and gone as far south as New¬ 
foundland and Nova Scotia, so that some people call 
them the true discoverers of America, and give no 


credit to Columbus. 

There is some reason in this, but in all great dis¬ 
coveries there have usually been attempts and lesser 
discoveries made beforehand, and it is the great man 
who comes along and welds all previous knowledge 




\ 
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together, and throws a strong light on it, so that all the 
world can see it, who is the true discoverer. These 
settlements of the Norsemen, though dimly known in 
southern Europe, have never really taken hold of men*s 
minds, and the idea that there was a great continent 
lying between Europe and the Indies did not even occur 
to Columbus himself. He was greatly influenced 
by all he had read about Marco Polo, and to the end 
of his life he was searching for the shores of Cathay 
and India and the dominions of the Great Khan, in 
his pushing forward ever westward. He did not know 
that what he had found was divided from the eastern 


side of Asia by leagues of another great ocean. In 
one of his letters he speaks of this voyage to Iceland: 
‘‘ In February 1477 1 sailed myself a hundred leagues 
beyond Thule (Iceland) whose northern part is 73° 
distant from the equinoctial, and not 63° as some will 
have it to be; nor does it lie upon the line where 
Ptolemy’s west begins, but much more to the westward, 
and to this island, which is as big as England, the 
English trade, especially from Bristol. At the time I 
was there the sea was not frozen, but the tides were so 
great that in some places it swelled 26 fathoms and 

fell as much.” 

He is referring to Ptolemy s map of the globe made 
in A D. 150, where Europe and part of Asia appear, 
and a niece of Africa with a large quantity of land 
marked “ Unknown ” to the south. Thule is marked 
to the north of Scotland, about where the Shetland Isles 
really are, while the whole of the Western Hemisphere 

is simply blank. . , 

It is always a great thing to have a man s biography 

in his own words, and in the case of Columbus we are 
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r ^ 4-^ ^praii<;e he wrotc a great deal and very 

|„sen,=d i. in that fo™^as^ba^ 

^nca^pable of judging the merits of the case, and turned 
it over for advice to his Council, which ‘n^luded two 

STe l^en o 7 nfedicine were considered the most 
learned of their day, but they not only 
favourably on the project, but the ’ 

to his eternal shame, suggested that they should keep 

Columbus unanswered, while they meantime secre y 

sent out a ship to discover if there was "S 

what he said. Thus, if there were any profit in the 
venture, they would get it all for themselves. 

This corrupt advice was taken, and a ship dispatched, 
but the attempt met the fate it deserved, for she plunged 
into a terrific gale and came back again having seen 

Thif, coming to the ears of Columbus, naturally 
disgusted him, and he determined to leave the country 
which could treat him so meanly. He resolved to go 
forward into Spain, and see if he could not get a hearing 
there. Meantime he had to take his little son Jarnes 
(Diego), about seven or eight years old, with him, for 

the boy’s mother, Philippa, was dead. 

Philippa’s sister had married a man named Muliarte, 
and lived at Palos near Huelva, on the southern coast 
of Spain, not far from the Portuguese boundary. 
Thither Columbus went with little James, only to find 
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that the Muliartes were not there; they had moved 
^d no one knew where they had gone. On the River 
1 into near Huelva is an old monastery standing up on a 
promontory; this is the monastery of La Rabida, and 
there he took the child, and asked the monks to look 
after him until his return. It was the best thing he 
could do; the boy would be safe there and get a good 
education. He had not dared to ask this great boon 
all at once, but, having rung the convent bell, asked for 
bread and water, which were always freely given to 
wayfarers. Then he entered into conversation with 
the kindly Franciscan brothers, among whom one 
named Marchena took a great interest in his story, 
and afterwards told the Abbot about it. It was this 
monk who inspired Columbus with the idea that this 
great western adventure he longed to undertake was 
not only a worldly mission, but a spiritual one as well, 
for religion could be carried over the seas to those who 
had, perhaps, never heard of it. This friendliness was 
very welcome to the disheartened man, now close on 
forty and no nearer achieving the great venture he 
longed to make. He was so impressed by it, and 
contrasted it so strongly with the treatment he had 
received in the neighbouring country, that he decided 
henceforth to change his name to the Spanish form and 
call himself Cristoval Colon; but as he is known 
throughout the world as Christopher Columbus, we will 
keep to that. Leaving James in safety with the monks, 
he set out with renewed energy determined to approach 
the Spanish monarchs. 
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CHAPTER IV 

ISABELLA THE QUEEN 

Spain was at that time hardly in a position to listen to 
appeals for an expedition which would be costly and 
require both men and ships. She was making a 
desperate attempt to expel the Moors, who had 
previously overrun the whole country, but were now 
confined to the south, with their capital stronghold 

at Granada, 

The sovereigns of Spain were Ferdinand and Isa¬ 
bella; Ferdinand had succeeded to the throne of 
Aragon, and Isabella had inherited Castile from her 
brother; so when they married the greater part of 
Spain was united under them. Their Court was then 
at Cordova, farther south than Madrid, and much 
nearer to the scene of warfare. Isabella, who had 
become Queen of Castile in the year Columbus first 
arrived in Portugal, was now in early middle age. 
She was tall and fair, and had English blood in her 
veins, her father having been a grandson of John of 
Gaunt. Both she and her husband were capable and 
determined, but they found the Moors a tough foe. 
In fact, though they had had some small successes, 
the Spanish forces had also suffered terrible defeats, 
and it was felt that unless all the might of Spain was 
united in one supreme effort, these Moslems, who had 
fastened on the country like a cancerous growth, 
would never be removed. 

This was the situation when Columbus, in the spring 
of 1485, appeared at Cordova. The Queen put great 
faith in Cardinal Mendoza, Archbishop of Toledo, 
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who had ridden at her side into battle. It was to 
him Columbus had an introduction. His experiences 
with the crafty Bishop of Ceuta might have inspired 
him with distrust of the ecclesiastics of the Roman 
Catholic Church, but he was wide-minded enough to 
realize that there are scoundrels in every walk of life, 
and that one black sheep does not prove all the flock 
to be so. 

The Queen herself finally interviewed the tall 
Genoese, and from the first encounter a mutual liking 
and trust sprang up between them. Isabella was not 
always free to do what she would have liked, but she 
was at heart a good friend to Columbus from that time 
onward, and it is due to her and no one else that Spain 
had eventually the honour of sending him forth on the 
voyage by which a new world was opened up. She, 
like John II. of Portugal, relied on the Churchmen, and 
she appointed a committee to go into the claims of 
Columbus, and report upon them. The Queen’s 
confessor, Talavera, was chairman of this council, 
but he had not the breadth of mind to believe in the 
western seas project; he knew Latin and Greek and 
Hebrew, and was learned enough in the rather musty - 
wisdom of the cloister, but he had not the imagination 
to grasp this new project. So when the report of 
the council was made known, it was found that the 
project was treated with ridicule, and this became 
exaggerated in the common gossio of the streets, 
Columbus was mocked by boys who knew nothing 
whatever of the matter. 

But he found a friend in the Prior of the great 
monastery of San Estevan at Salamanca, which was the 
Oxford of Spain. This man James (Diego) de Dez^ 
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was tutor to the little Prince John (Juan), only son of the 
Spanish sovereigns, who was the same age as James 
Columbus. Not all monks were narrow-minded, 
as Columbus had already had proof. He gratefully 
accepted the Prior’s offer of friendship, and went to 
live near him, about three miles out of the city, at a 
quiet farmhouse. The neighbourhood of the great 
university drew many learned men there, and being 
introduced by the Prior, Columbus grew to know them 
and gradually influenced them by telling them of the 
reasons on which he based his ambition, until they 
began to believe enthusiastically in him. 

In March, 1487, he went again to Cordova to see 
the Queen. But though she was friendly, and gave 
him some small appointment about the Court, nothing 
further was done. He remained at Cordova when the 
sovereigns moved to Saragossa, and here he became 
friends with the family of the Aranas. He fell in 
love with Beatrice Arana, who, like his first wife, was 
a charming woman and well born. She returned his 
love, and became his wife. 

It was about this time Christopher sent his devoted 
brother Bartholomew to England to try if he could 
get help there. Henry VII. was on the throne, and 
he was a man who loved money and held the purse 
strings tight; there was no argument that would 
persuade him to fit out an expedition on the mere chance 
of finding a new route by the west between Europe and 
India. He had not the imagination to grasp so great 
an opening, and ridiculed the idea. Then Bartholomew 
went on to France, and there tried what he could do 
to forward his brother’s ambition, but equally without 
success. By this time Christopher, thoroughly dis- 
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appointed with Spain, determined to join him there, 
and went to fetch his son James from the La Rabida 
monastery where he had left him seven years before. 
Here he found enthusiastic friends. Not only was the 
monk Marchena still full of eager belief in him, but 
he had told the Abbot, Juan Perez, all about the great 
idea, and convinced him also that it was a worthy 
project. Perez was a man of note; he had been Con- 
f^essor to the Queen before Talavera, and so had personal 
influence with her. He determined to use it for the 
furtherance of this cause. Accordingly he wrote to 
the Queen, though she was then actually with her 
husband at the siege of Granada, and urged her not to 
lose so great an opportunity for covering herself and 
her country with glory. 

She replied by asking Perez to come to her and 
discuss the affair. So he set out, travelling on a mule 
over the hilly country between Huelva and Granada. 
When he arrived, Isabella saw him and listened to all 
he had to say, and confessed that she herself had from 
the beginning been in favour of Columbus, but had 
been hindered from doing anything for him by the 
difficulties in the way. She sent Columbus a gift of 
money so that he could buy a mule and come to Court 
again, which he very readily did, abandoning instantly 
his idea of going on into France. 

He was now full of ardour, convinced that at last 
something would be done, after the seventeen years 
he liad spent waiting the favour of sovereigns. The 
Queen was kindly disposed, and asked what he would 
claim for himself were the project to be carried out. 
She had imagination, and when she heard what he said 
she did not consider his terms grasping, for she fore- 
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saw that if he succeeded he would place Spain in the 
forefront of the nations, and his rewards were only to 
be received in case of success. However, once again 
she temporized, asking him to await the fall of Granada, 
which now seemed certain, saying that then she would 
give her mind to the matter and reconsider it once more. 

This happened in January, 1492. Queen Isabella 
was as good as her word. When Granada had been 
taken and the power of the Moors in Spain broken, 
she laid all that Columbus had said before the Royal 
Council. The chief of these demands was that he 
should have the title of Admiral of the Ocean in all 
those islands and continents he might discover. This 
was no mere vainglory. Columbus knew that if he 
started on this perilous enterprise he must have absolute 
authority over the men under him; for unless he were 
given supreme power in such a form that even the 
meanest sailor would recognize it, he would be set at 
nought. 

He was also to be Viceroy and Governor-General 
in all the lands discovered. He was to have a tenth 
of all precious metals found within his jurisdiction. 
This was by no means excessive considering that it 
was he alone who had conceived the project, and that 
he would receive nothing unless he abundantly 
enriched the country that sent him forth. He was 
also to have an eighth share of the profits made by 
any ship to which he had contributed an eighth part. 
This was merely a business transaction. 

These were the main points, but, modest as they were, 
disappointment again awaited him. The Council said 
that what he asked was preposterous and impossible. 

Columbus received the blow with fortitude. There 
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IS nothing in all his career so remarkable as his stead- 
rastness. His vision made him see far into the future 
beyond his fellow-men; he knew, with all the force of 
conviction, that lands must lie there across that un- 
c arted sea, and that the day would come when some¬ 
one would go forth to find them. He had held to that 
belief so long without finding anyone who had both the 
will and the power to support him that the best years 
of his life had all slipped away. Yet he would not 
abate one of his just claims. He knew that he could 
never carry out the enterprise at all unless he were 
given unquestioned authority. He was no weakling 
to be driven into a corner and made to endanger the 
success of the whole by taking only what these narrow¬ 
minded, jealous courtiers thought adequate. So when 
he heard of the decision of the Council he made no 
complaint, but silently made up his mind to play his 
last card and appeal to France, But remembering 
the wasted years in Portugal and Spain and their barren 
results, his heart must have died within him. 

H ewas a poor man and couldonly travel very humbly, 
so he set off on mule-back for that solitary journey 
through the passes into a new country, heart-sick and 
rebuffed. He had to go by way of Granada, and the 
scene must have reminded him bitterly of the high 
hopes which had sprung up there, when he thought 
that at last all obstacles had been cleared away. He was 
crossing a bridge six miles outside the city when he 
was overtaken by a well-mounted messenger carrying 
the Queen’s authority. 

When Isabella had heard the verdict of her Council 
she had arisen and asserted herself. She declared she 
would not let this extraordinary man carry away finally 
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to another country his life’s scheme; she would set 
aside the advice of her Council, and follow her own good 
sense, which told her he was no needy adventurer 
intent on making a good thing for himself. Money 
was very scarce, but she had jewels, and sooner than 
lose this great chance for all time, she would sell them. 
Therefore she sent a messenger flying hastily after 
Columbus to recall him, and assure him that this tirne 
there should be no mistake. And as she believed in 
the humble Genoese, so he was convinced of the good 
faith of the Spanish queen, and joyfully returned. 

After all, the Queen did not sell her jewels, but raised 
the money on loan. Once she had decided to act she 
lost no time, and the deed settling in full all that 
Columbus had asked was signed on April 17, 1492, at 
Santa Fe. 

It was arranged that he was to sail from the Port 
of Palos, where he had gone to seek his first wife’s 
relations so long ago. Palos had been assessed to 
supply two caravels or small ships to the Government 
some time ago, and it was decreed that these ships 
should be devoted now to the discovery of the western 
passage to India. 

A second son had been born to Columbus, and had 
been named Ferdinand after the King. He was four 
years old, and was left with his mother. Her family, 
the Aranas, had taken much interest in Columbus, 
and one of them now prepared to sail with him. The 
Queen now placed his elder son, James, at Court as 
page to herown son, Prince John (Juan); thus Columbus 
could leave his family with a settled mind. 
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CHAPTER V 

THE FIRST VOYAGE WESTWARD 

At length the little fleet which was to revolutionize 
men’s ideas about the world was ready to start. The 
principal ship was called the Santa Maria^ or St. Mary, 
and Columbus hoisted his flag in her. She was about a 
hundred tons burden, and was built in the clumsy style 
of those days, with blunt outlines and a high super¬ 
structure. The great poop, thick masts, and heavy 
sails were directed by a rough method of steering, 
a constant source of trouble. Even in the short 
coasting ventures about the Mediterranean such ships 
demanded lifelong skill of the men in command, and 
for the huge rollers of the Atlantic they were perilously 
ill adapted. However, the Santa Maria was decked, 
which was not the case with the others, which were, in 
fact, just enormous open boats with wooden erections 
for the crew at the stern aft and the officers on the poop 
forward. The very word forecastle,” which is still 
retained, shows how the men’s quarters were reared 
up originally. 

The second ship, called the Pinta^ was only half the 
size of the first. She was commanded by Martin 
Alonzo Pinzon, and into outfitting her Columbus had 
put all the money he could command. However, in 
spite of the fact that he had thus a special interest in 
this ship, she proved the most troublesome of the 
three. The third, the little Nina, of only forty tons, 
was to be used by him more than any other ship, not 
only in one voyage, and she proved herself of splendid 
seaworthy material against tremendous odds. She was 
the property of a family called Nino, three of whom 
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The First Voyage Westward 

sailed in her. These two ships were of the small build 
called caravels. The three together carried eighty-eight 
men, among whom were an Englishman and an Irish¬ 
man. We have a list of the names of all the men who 

went forth on this great adventure. 

On August 2, 1492, the whole force assembled 
in the church of St. George at Palos, and received the 
Sacrament. Father Perez, to whose intervention the 
success of the petition to the Queen was due at a 
critical moment, was there to bless them. Half an 
hour before sunrise on the following day the three 
small vessels weighed anchor, and set out on what is 
truly the greatest adventure the world has ever known. 

They went first to the Canaries. So far there was a 
chart to guide them, and they had not to plunge off 
into the unknown. They reached the Grand Canary 
with only a small mishap, the rudder of the Pinta 
having become unshipped, which delayed her. This 
was repaired and the ships generally overhauled. 
Then they started again, but only went as far as Gomera, 
west of Teneriffe, to take in provisions and fresh 
water. Four days later they were ready to go to sea 
again, but for three days were kept hanging about 
becalmed; it was not until September 9 that they really 
got off on their voyage into the unknown seas. 

The sailors were picked men, they were used to the 
sea, and they had signed on knowing what they were 
doing, yet when it came to starting off into an un¬ 
charted ocean the hearts of some among them failed 
and they were afraid. Even Columbus himself, had 
he known that Japan was 12,000 miles ahead, instead 
of the 2,000 he reckoned, might have hesitated. 
There was the difficulty of getting back again to be 
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faced. In those days there were no convenient 
tinned provisions, no cold storage; and the salt fish 
and pork in casks, which alone could be kept, turned 
nauseous to the taste without vegetables or change of 
diet, besides leading to disease. If they did not find 
land they would have to come back all the way they went 
unprovisioned, and, worst of all, lacking fresh water 
except what they could catch in the sails if it rained 
Strange tales were afloat also. Some men imagined 
they were going to sail uphill, reckoning the world as 
humped, and they were alarmed at the thought of 
getting back from the other side of the hump! The 
•Admiral took the precaution of setting down the 
reckoning as less than it really was, so that the faint¬ 
hearted might not feel themselves too far from home 
and safety, though, of course, he kept a true reckoning 
also. By September 13 the little fleet got into 
the region of the trade-winds, which were south¬ 
westerly, and so they sailed along well enough, though 
even this added to the fears of the sailors, for they 
argued they would never be able to get back against 
such a steady and persistent wind. 

Birds were seen, principally gannets and skua gulls, 
and they were able to catch some fish, tunny being 
among those mentioned and a “ gilt-head fish. 
Then they got into the Sargasso, or sea of seaweed 
floating in masses. This phenomenon is well known 
now; the currents of the-seas bring this weed into 
a sort of whirlpool or centre of cross-currents, but 
Columbus was the first to discover it. 

After about three weeks out they thought they saw 
land, only to find they had been duped by the appear¬ 
ance of low-lying clouds, and this disappointment was 
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the signal for mutiny; the men declared they would 
not go on, and only great firmness on the part of the 
Admiral, who for his part declared that he was going 
on until he found “ the Indies, with the help of God,” 
quelled it for a time. 

On October 11 there were the first distinct signs 
that land was near; a small branch with berries on it 
floated past, and some cut sticks appeared. Everyone 
was strung up with excitement, and fears were for the 
moment set aside. 

The Santa Maria^ though the largest ship, turned 
out to be much the worst sailer, and the other two 
smaller ships had frequently to lie to and enable her 
to catch up, as the rule was they should all three be 
close together at nights. On the night of October 11 
the Admiral was on the poop of his vessel gazing ahead, 
when he saw far off a light which was certainly not 
that of a star, for it was low down and moved un¬ 
certainly. He altered his course directly toward it, 
telling his officers, one of whom was James Arana, a 
near relation of his wife, what he had seen. 

The Pinta was signalled and told of the discover}-, 
and she, being a better sailer, went on ahead, and, in 
the bright moonlight next morning about two, sighted 
land, just where the light had beel The sailor! had 
been told to keep a keen look-out, and one of them, 
Roderigo Triana, was the first to see it with certainty! 

A Considerable sum of money had been promised 
by Queen Isabella as a reward to the man who first 
discovered land; this man, Triana, was very much 
upset when it was awarded to the Admiral on his 
tyturn to Spain. He thought that he should have had 
It, and report says that he turned Moslem in conse- 
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quence, though why he should have chosen that way 
of showing his anger is difficult to understand. Colum¬ 
bus was a poor man^ he had not reaped any reward 
for his long years of pleading the cause, and this money 

enabled him to make provision for his wife and sons, 
and he was very glad of it, ’ 

When land was actually seen the ships clewed up 
their sails, and stood by, waiting until daylight, for 
fear of running on a reef. When they at length 
cautiously drew ahead they found an island, and no 
sooner were they themselves seen than naked, olive¬ 
skinned people ran down to the shore in numbers. 
These people seemed quite friendly—at least, they 
had no weapons among them—so presently the Admiral * 
went ashore in a boat bearing the royal standard of 
Spain, which he planted on the land; then dropping 
down on his knees he returned thanks to God. 

He did not know what land it was he had struck, 
and he did not know what a great discovery he had 
made, a discovery which should resound through the 
ages, but he did know that all his years of fortitude 
under misunderstanding and disappointment, and even 
ridicule, were amply rewarded, and that his firm belief 
had been justified. His heart was full of emotion, 
for he was a feeling man and very sensitive. It was a 
great moment when he saw himself vindicated in the 
minds of all those who had rebelled against him and 
questioned his authority. 

The little ships had come over 3,000 miles of un¬ 
known and uncharted sea since leaving the Canaries, 
and now they had found land, a fertile and pleasant 
land, inhabited apparently by an amiable people of a 
race yet unknown. T^he peaceable and fearless attitude 
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of the natives was rather surprising. There were no 
women among this first group seen by the explorers. 
The island was a fair size, not hilly, and with green 
trees and a large lagoon in the middle. 

There has been much discussion as to which island 
it was on which Columbus landed first; he himself 
says its name in the native tongue was Guanahani, and 
that he renamed it San Salvador. Judging by all the 
signs, such as the lagoon, the trend of the coast, the 
distance of other islands, and those which could be 
seen from it, there seems little doubt that it was the 
fifth of the Bahama islands, now called generally 
Watling Island. 

From the fact that he supposed he had reached an 
outlying island of India Columbus called people who 
lived here Indians, and so they have been called ever 
since, just as the islands are called the West Indies, 
though neither had the people any connection with the 
inhabitants of India, nor the islands with that part of 
the globe. In fact, it is curious that this name, after¬ 
wards extended also to the Redskins of the great 
continent of America, has been usurped by them, and 
the natives of India are known by other names as 
Madrassees, Telugus, or Sikhs and Hindus, etc., being 
called after the part of the country they live in, or by 
their religious beliefs. But they are never spoken 
of as “ Indians ” as a whole. 

The people of Guanahani were overjoyed at receiving 
their visitors; poor simple folk, they little knew what 
a calamity this was to bring on them, through no fault 
of the magnanimous and kindly discoverer who always 
did his best to protect them. They accepted bells, 
glass beads, and red caps from these first adventurers, 
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as if they were jewels, and though they could not make 
themselves understood by word of mouth, they ex¬ 
plained by signs as well as they could. 

The description of these people given by Fernando, 
the second son of Columbus, who got it from his 
father’s own lips, is so good that it must be quoted; 

“ Most of them were young, not above thirty years 
of age; of a good stature, their hair lank, thick and 
very black and short, being cut above their ears, 
except some few who had let it grow down to their 
shoulders and had tied it with a string about their 
heads. Their countenances were pleasant, and their 
features good, but their too high foreheads made them 
look somewhat wild. They were of middle stature, 
well shaped, plump, but of an olive colour like the 
people of the Canaries or peasants who are sunburned. 
Some were painted with black, some with white and 
others with red; some only the faces, others the whole 
body, and others nothing but the eyes and nose. 
They had no weapons like our men, nor any knowledge 
of them, for when they were showed a naked sword 
they took it simply by the edge. Nor had they any 
knowledge of iron.” 

These people had plenty of canoes, some of them so 
large that they carried seventy-eight rowers, and when 
the Admiral returned to his ship they came around with 
presents of parrots, of which there were many varieties, 
and javelins which they made, and cotton, which grew 

wild and was spun by them. 

The island is about thirteen miles long by five to 
seven across. It is surrounded by a reef and has a big 
lagoon. 

The Admiral did not stop here, but sailed south-west. 
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After about twenty miles he struck another island, 
which he named Santa Maria. After this he passed a 
number of others, and them he called in turn after the 
royal family of Spain: Ferdinand, Isabella, and Juan. 
Juan is Cuba, and this is so large that he could not 
discover the end of it, though he sailed on a considerable 
distance. He was convinced now that he had actually 
come to Asia, and that somewhere hereabouts must 
be the kingdom of the Great Khan spoken of by Marco 
Polo, or, at least, the great island of Cipango, or Japan. 
He found a good harbour in a bay on the north side, 
and there he stayed three days. There was nothing 
in the way of a town, but many scattered huts, and some 
of the natives were caught and questioned by signs. 
They asserted that their land was certainly an island, 
and therefore the Admiral started again to get round it, 

and reached the south-east end, where he saw what is 
now called Hayti. 

He notes that the island of Cuba, or Juan, is exceed¬ 
ingly fertile with fine rivers and lofty heights; that the 
trees grow well and to a great size, with all their foliage 
still green, though it was nearly the end of October. 
There were singing birds in plenty, but there did not 
seem to be any wild beasts. The inhabitants seemed 
p peaceable and, indeed, timid as those of the first 
island, and it was soon discovered that thev as well 
as all the rest, went in fear of some dreadful pirltes 
called Caribs, who descended on them every now and 
again, overpcwering ,hem. carrying somc^Z for 
slaves and eating others, so they asserted. 

That there must be gold in these islands was clear 
froni the fact that the natives gathered it in the sands 
of the rivers in the form of dust, and offered it in 
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them was much more valuable, 

islan? h? O'- t^o men from the first 

and be ahirf Spanish 

and be able to translate; they seemed quite ready in 

thS"^ k-^ words. These men conversed easily with 
the inhabitants of the other islands, showing th/t they 

all shared a common language. The general belief 
among the natives was that the Admiral and his ships 
had descended from heaven, and this belief was spread 
by the men of Guanahani, who cried out to the others 
directly they saw them, and thus dispelled any fear the 
people might have had on the appearance of what to 
them was so startling a display of force. 

At first no natives were to be seen on Hayti, but as 
the ships moved forward and anchored near an island 
called Tortuga, off the north coast, some of the Spaniards 
W'ent ashore and caught a native girl and brought her 
on board. She was kindly treated, loaded with presents, 
and released, so that she might tell her people there 
was nothing to fear. This was a wise action, for the 
natives presently appeared in their canoes and came to 
the ships. On December i8 their chief himself came 
and received presents too. 

The little fleet did not stop here, however, for though 
the Admiral was himself quite indifferent to wealth, 
he knew that the success of his expedition would be 
judged in Spain by the amount of riches he brought 
back in the form of gold. He had heard there was gold 
to be found on this great island, so he went on east¬ 
ward, and on January 2 was told by some men in a 
large canoe that another chief, called Guacanagari, 
wanted to come to see him. This, of course, was a 
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fortunate thing, and the Admiral readily agreed, but 
understanding that the chief lived still farther along 
the coast, he pursued his way eastward, having taken in 
bread, fish, and fresh water from the native canoes, 
which brought them in quantities. The bread was 
not like anything the Spaniards had ever seen, being 
made from cassava flour, and at first it did not agree 
with them, many suffering indigestion and other 
troubles after they had eaten it. 

CHAPTER VI 

THE LANDING IN THE WEST INDIES 

Now a disaster occurred that decided on which island 
the first settlement from the Old World was to be made. 

On Christmas Eve the Santa Maria was proceeding 
slowly forward with little wind to another harbour 
when Columbus, feeling satisfied at last that there was 
to be no sudden attack or hostile demonstration from 
the Indians, resolved to get some sleep. He had been 
constantly on the watch for two days and a night. 
The ship was hardly moving, so he left the helm in 
charge of a man and went to his quarters for some 
much needed rest. Unfortunately the man entrusted 
with the helm himself wanted to go to sleep, and be¬ 
trayed his charge by giving his post to a lad, and the 
master of the ship, who should have been on duty, was 
absent from his post. At about two in the morning 
an unseen current carried the ship on shore and she 
landed gently on a sandy bank. 

gentle bump and understood what 
had happened; his cries brought the Admiral out in a 
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moment. The current was forcing the ship higher 
up, and in a few moments she heeled over. The 
Admiral ordered a boat carrying an anchor to go off 
immediately to haul the ship back, an operation wiled 
kedging, which is frequently done in the shallows 
ot great rivers. But the men were in a mutinous 
naood and were frightened. Instead of obeying orders, 
they most unppectedly rowed off to the Nina^ which 
was a good distance away. The captain of the Nina 
very properly refused to take them on board, and sent 
them back, but by this time the heavy Santa A^aria 
was far too firmly embedded in the sand to be hauled 
off. Masts were cut away and cargo carried out to 
lighten her, but all was no avail; her timbers began to 
part under the strain, and she became a wreck. The 
headquarters of the friendly chief Guacanagari were not 
far off, so it was resolved to make a settlement here, 
and as it was Christmas Day when they were wrecked 
in that place, the Admiral decided to name it “La 
Navidad,” which is the Spanish for the Nativity or 
birth of Christ. 

Messengers were sent to Guacanagari, who now and 
ever afterwards proved himself a true friend to these 
invaders. He sent many of his men to help in the 
further unloading of the cargo, and though many of 
the things put ashore were of priceless value to the 
natives, not so much as a pin was missed. 

A fort was built near the shore out of the timber of 
the wreck, and in it were placed all the provisions and 
trade articles which had been brought from Spain, 
This took some time, and meantime the Admiral 
visited Guacanagari and had dinner with him, noting 
with interest the many strange fruits and vegetables 
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served, besides the flesh of birds and fish. It is possible 
that among these vegetables were some round or oval 
tubers, which did not excite him much, but which 
were to spread over the whole world in later generations, 
and become the staple food of thousands of people, 
for potatoes were in use among the Indians of these 
islands long before they were brought back to Europe. 

The Admiral had intended returning to Spain at 
once, but he had been anxious for some time about 
the disappearance of the Pinta^ which had not been in 
sight at the time of the disaster or turned up afterwards. 
He had given orders that the three ships were to keep 
together, and he feared that some accident might have 
happened to her. This would be doubly disastrous 
now, for it was obvious that the whole company of the 
Santa Maria could not be carried back to Spain in the 
Nina, After reflection the Admiral called for volun¬ 
teers to remain behind in the fort until help could be 
brought out from Europe, and some forty men 
responded. Among the volunteers were both the 
Englishman and the Irishman. The climate of the 
islands seemed too good to be true; there was 
plenty to eat and drink and little to do; the greater 
number of the Spaniards asked no better than to 
be left behind until the ships came back from Spain. 
The Admiral nominated his wife’s relation Arana as 
Governor of Hispaniola, as he named the island, and 
gave simple directions, which included humane treat¬ 
ment of the Indians, a warning that the whole company 
should keep together at the fort and not disperse inland, 
that they should maintain strict discipline, and not 
betray their country by cruelty to the inhabitants of 
the island or by usurpation. 
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Having settled everything as well as he could, and 
reposing confidence in the man he left as Governor, 
he prepared to sail without undue anxiety. So far as he 
had seen the Indians were peaceable and had no deadly 
weapons; thus they would not be aggressive, and if they 
showed signs of giving trouble could easily be placated 
by the presents of a few beads or bells^ which they 
particularly coveted as being useful for swinging in 
rhythm to their strange dances. 

Xherefore the Admiral sailed again for Europe on 
January 4, 1493. The Nina had had a crew of 
eighteen, and out of these ten had stayed behind, and 
in exchange she took the Admiral and master of the 
Santa Marta and sixteen of that crew aboard. With 
them they carried about half a dozen of the Indians 
to exhibit in Spain. The Admiral was most anxious 
they should learn Spanish, be converted to the Roman 
Catholic belief, and come back to teach their fellows. 

Columbus stayed about eighty-four days in the West 
Indies on this first voyage, which was long enough to 
enal>le him to see many islands, though not nearly all; 
among them were the two largest of the group. He 
had not touched the mainland of America at all, though 
he had heard vague stories about it from the natives. 
The men whom he sent inland in the islands to explore 
had brought back handfuls of gold, which had been 
found in streams by washing the sands; they brought 
reports also of having seen men smoking. It is usual 
to associate the discovery of tobacco with Sir Walter 
Raleigh, and he it was certainly who first brought it 
back to England, and taught the use of it, but it was 
known long before his time. In Columbus s letters 
we read: “Some of the men of the islands rolled up 
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the leaves of a certain plant and set a light to one end, 
drawing the smoke into their mouths at the other, 
which gave them a pleasurable drowsy feeling, and these 

leaves they called tobacco.” 

The Admiral’s observations on the natives were 
wonderfully accurate, considering how little time he 
had had to observe them. He spoke of them as a 
kindly intelligent people, who slept in hammocks 
and wove a kind of cotton cloth. In some islands they 
went wholly naked, in others they wore a waist-cloth. 
They ate anything, from the fat, white grubs which 
hide in rotten wood—still esteemed a great delicacy 
by some South American natives—to snakes and lizards. 
There seemed to be no dangerous wild animals in that 
country, an observation which time has confirmed. 
They had dogs, but no beast of burden such as horses or 
mules. They made no use of metal for their weapons 
or domestic appliances, but hardened their javelin 
points with fire. They lived in dread of the Carib 
pirates. They used gold only for ornaments. Colum¬ 
bus sums them up thus: “ So loving, tractable, and free 
from covetousness they are, that I swear to your 
Highnesses there are no better people nor a better 
country in the world. They love their neighbour as 
themselves, and their conversation is the sweetest in 
the universe, being pleasant and always smiling.” 
He perhaps saw occasion to alter his opinion on some 
points when he returned and saw what had happened 
in his absence. 

However, all was left in order; the men in the fort 
had sufficient provisions, and also trade stuff to barter 
for food, as well as ammunition. They had the ship’s 
boat for fishing or short coastal expeditions. There 
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tta. ,L“S” bf™ Montilii,!" “'Eg’l,' f 

too fond of eoinff off hv hJ^coif • 
for gold. His absencJwas due toX*^ 

It was not until they had been at sla for"?^ “"T® 
they came across th^ 1 : u- 1 ‘hat 

X channels, and the Admiral himself was 

constantly on the watch, and noting down the detaTls 
so that charts could be made for a return journX’ 

bnded and discovered quite a different race of Indians 
from any yet seen, much fiercer and more aggressive. 
They took them to be the dreaded “ Caribs.” 

A skirmish ensued on landing, for about fifty Indians 
set upon half a dozen sailors. The sailors were, however, 
well -armed, and stood their ground; two of them 
were wounded by arrows, but several of the natives were 
killed, and the rest fled. Next day some of the Indian 
chiefs came aboard, and the matter was patched up.' 

There was an eclipse of the sun expected on Sunday, 
and from the position of the planets Columbus judged 
heavy weather was ahead. Astrology was so much mixed 
up with astronomy in those days that it was impossible 
to study one without the other. He would have pre¬ 
ferred waiting a while until the portents were better, 
but the vessels were none too well stocked, having left 
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as much as possible behind for the settlers at La Navidad, 
and it was necessary to go on. Accordingly they set 
out for the open sea without delay on January i6. 

The Pima was the first to cause trouble, as she had 
done before at the start; her mizzen-mast was sprung 
and had to be strengthened. This done they pro¬ 
ceeded, and were lucky enough to catch some fish and 
a shark, which was hauled on board and eaten. All their 
salt meat was finished, and they were living on biscuits 
with a small ration of thin wine so necessary to the 
men of southern Europe. 

Then the sea began to get very rough, and it is a 
marvel how the Admiral continued to navigate at all; 
it was only by his genius he carried them through, for 
the sky was overcast, and the small ships rocked and 
reeled in such a way that any reckoning was impossible 
even when they did get a glimpse of the sun. On 
February 12 they encountered a tremendous gale, 
so that they ran under bare poles, and the huge waves 
toppling over, washed down on the little Nina with 
thunderous violence. The wind came out of the north, 
^nd the Pint a s captain, who had so far fo Howled the 
Admiral’s course, judged it best to let his ship go before 
it, running due south, and soon being lost. The 
Admiral continued to try to shape a course more to the 
north-east, which he reckoned would bring him to 
Spain, but the ship, having been so lightened by all 
she had left behind, tossed about terrifyingly. At last 
he hit on the expedient of filling the empty casks thev 
carried with sea-water, and these when stowed in the 
hold gave some ballast and steadied her. 

All aboard except the Indians belonged to the Roman 
Lathohc Church, and when the storm was at its worst 
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they drew lots as to who should present a candle 
five pounds in weight, to the shrine of St. Mary at 
Ouadaloupe on their return. Columbus drew the 
marked bean out of a cap himself. Then again they 
drew for who should go on a pilgrimage to another 
shrine in Italy, and it fell to a sailor. By these 
methods they hoped to buy their safety. 

Admiral and whole crew made a vow together 
that were they saved they would all march in procession 
in their shirts at the first place where they landed to a 
shrine to offer up thanks for their preservation. 

So desperate was their case that the Admiral did 
not believe the timbers of their small ship would ever 
stand the pounding they were receiving, but expected 
every moment she would either be swamped or begin 
to leak in all her seams. He wrote out an account of 
all he had done and seen, and enclosed it in a water¬ 
tight cask and threw it overboard, hoping it might 
float to safety even if the ship went down. 

But after three days the gale began to lessen, and 
at last they saw land ahead. This proved to be the 
Azores, as the Admiral expected. The Azores belonged 
to Portugal, but as Portugal was a friendly nation he 
out in there to refit and obtain stores. Nevertheless 
oe was cautious, and sent only half his men on shore at 
first to perform the vow they had jointly made, intend¬ 
ing to follow with the other half himself when they 
returned. It was well he did so. The Portuguese 
seized these unarmed men, and came off in a boat to 
seize the ship also. It needed all the Admiral’s firm¬ 
ness to convince them that he would not be intimidated 
and was determined to get his men back. At last 
they yielded and delivered them up, but he got no 
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refitting there. Therefore he made for the mouth of 
the Tagus as the nearest anchorage, and here again he 
had difficulty with the Portuguese; but he also managed 
to convince them they were acting outrageously toward 
the envoy of a friendly nation, and himself went a 
journey inland to see the King, that same John II. 
who had refused to finance his project. The King must 
have felt rather humiliated when he heard of the 
brilliant success of the enterprise which he had despised. 

After that the Nina went on round the Cape of 
St. Vincent, and brought up on March ij', 14^^, 
in the little port of Palos, whence the expedition had 
started over seven months before. By an odd coinci¬ 
dence the Pinta got in after them on the same day, 
having struck the coast of Galicia in the north of Spain 

What excitement and surprise there must have been 
when the sea-battered ships and bronzed men came in! 
There was no telegraph in those days to forewarn 
people what had happened; the whole miraculous story 
came fresh from the lips of the men who had lived it. 

Where was the Santa Maria ^ Where were all 
the rest of the men What had happened .P What 
had they seen ? The shower of eager questions beat 
upon them. The tales lost nothing in the tellina- 

tT Tm ^ of men with 

ed and black painted faces, who knew nothing of iron 

and of others who were cannibals, but of such thines 

as mermaids—for the sailors had seen some of the 

dugongs, strange creatures of the sea, and called them 

comSClr"®'” 

COL. 
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Most curious of all were the people to see the Indians, 
who had been brought from these wondrous islands 
of the West. Some of them had died and small wonder, 
but a few were well, and dumb with amazement at the 
white faces pressing round them. 

The Admiral, acting according to his convictions, 
went straight to a church to return humble thanks to 
God, and then visited the old convent of St. Rabida and 
had a long talk with his friend the Abbot, Juan Perez. 

While among the islands of the Indies the Admiral 
had written a letter to the King and Queen of Spain 
telling them in detail what he had done and seen, as he 
foresaw he would want some such record, and would 
have no time to write it after landing. Thus, when he 
arrived back in the home port on March 15? ^ 493 i 
he added a postscript as to that, and sent his letter off 
immediately by special messenger to the Court. 


CHAPTER VII 

COLUMIJUS AT THE HEIGHT OF HIS FAME 

In the middle of April, I 493 > ^here was a great stir in 
Barcelona, where the Court then was. The streets 
were gay with flags and flowers. Eager faces fi e 
every window, and people even climbed to the top of the 
houses to get a good view; the streets were thronged 
■with a restless, excited crowd, for it was a very great 
occasion. Presently a great procession 
alontr including the Admiral, whose hair was now 
snow-white which gave him a dignified and prious 

appearance in spite of the frphness of his 

SEmder, tall, and of a kindly expression, he looked 
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around wondering at the change a few months had 
wrought. Here he had been slighted and thrust aside, 
ridiculed even, and made the butt of boys, and now he 
was a national hero with his name inscribed so deeply 
in the roll of fame it could never fade or be forgotten. 
He was the centre of that cavalcade; only second to him 
came the swarthy and weather-beaten men who had gone 
through the great adventure with him, however much 
at times they had doubted and rebelled. They carried 
among them gorgeous parrots of green and scarlet, 
and even an enormous iguana, or giant lizard, such as 
had never been seen before in Spain. But to some of 
the spectators the chief detail of the procession was the 
little group of Indians dressed in all their finery, with 
the gold ornaments they wore showing up on their 
dark skins. Every boy’s heart throbbed; every boy 
yearned to go out also to the new world and taste the 
joys of discovery. 

^ Columbus had doubtless seen long before this his 
wife Beatrice and his two sons. James was now close 
on twenty, a young man who, owing to his service 
beside the Prince, had learnt courtly ways. His little 
brother Ferdinand, now six or seven years old, was also 
there. He was destined to write one of the best 
personal accounts of his father that we have. This 
was written in Spanish and translated into Italian; 
the Spanish copy was unfortunately lost, but the Italian 
one is still preserved in the library at Seville, which this 
boy afterwards dedicated to his father’s memory and 
left in the keeping of the nation. 

Columbus s own father was still alive, and had not 
been forgotten by his now famous son; and the faithful 
brother Bartholomew, who for some reason had not 
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been on this voyage, had been sent for, but had not yet 
arrived. There was also a much younger brother at 
home in Italy, very little older than his elder nephew. 
He had also been summoned, and doubtless started 
eagerly for Spain directly the message from his elder 
brother reached him. 

In that crowd that day in Barcelona were also two 
others who were to record their impressions of 
Columbus. Las Casas, then only about twenty, went 
out to the West Indies later, and wrote a great history 
of his own times, including the deeds of Columbus. 
He was an historian, which young Ferdinand was not, 
and though Ferdinand’s account is lively and inter¬ 
esting, Las Casas’ is a more authoritative and com¬ 
prehensive account of the times in which Columbus 
lived, A Spanish historian Oviedo was also then 
living, and he too was present at the Court when 
Columbus was brought there to recount his achieve¬ 
ment before the Spanish sovereigns. 

Ferdinand and Isabella, who were seated in state on 

their thrones, rose from them simultaneously 
out their hands as the great man appeared, and all the 
people were awed into silence, for of all royalty that 
of Spain is most ceremonious, and the honour for a 

humbly born man, not even a Spaniard, impressed 

them deeply. Yet it was well bestowed, for he had 
brought such honour to Spain that she shone out above 

all the countries of the world. , , ,, j 

While the magnificently dressed ladies and gaUan s 

craned their necks to see the hero, and the galleries 

rustled with silks and feathers, there arose the sound 

of solemn chanting, and richly robed priests in scarlet 

cLS adomed^lvith 'and little cho.rboya 
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Columbus at the Height of His Fame 

white marched in singing the slow Te Deum. It was 

a most memorable scene. i n t a 

There was a great deal to see and talk about, and 

after that first ceremony Columbus had many long 

private audiences with the King and 
Lamined the gold he had brought and the strange 
men and the wonderfully coloured birds and all the 
products of these new lands, and they were eager that 
he should go out again soon and establish firmly what 

he had so well begun. a ■ c 

But when they heard of the outrageous doings ot 

the Portuguese they were afraid that this neighbouring 

nation might prove a dangerous competitor, the more 

so as it was recalled that the previous 1 ope had issued 

a Bull granting to the Portuguese all lands that might 

be found to the West, and unfortunately this had been 

confirmed by Spain in a Treaty. Luckily for the 

Spaniards the Pope then sitting on the papal throne 

was a native of Aragon, and might be supposed to have 

some feeling for Spain. Accordingly an embassy w.a 5 

immediately dispatched to him w’ith some of the 

gold dust which had been brought back and other 

presents, and in due course he announced he had 

overcome the difficulty w'ithout annulling the Bull of 

his predecessor, which would not have been courteous. 

He had, in fact, issued another, in which he drew an 

imaginary line north and south across the seas about a 

hundred leagues westward of the Azores, and had 

declared that w'hile what w-as eastward of it might 

belong to Portugal, all that should be discovered to the 

west should belong to Spain. Thus he gave away not 

only what he did not possess, but did not even know of ! 

The King and Queen themselves conferred all the 
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honour that was in their power on the mighty Geno¬ 
me, who had brought them such increase of territory. 
He was confirmed in all his titles and privileges, given 
a free hand for the future, and granted a coat-of-arms. 
Besides which another expedition, much more efficient 

than the first, was to be fitted out for him to start from 
the port of Cadiz. 

As is ever the case, there were some who, seeing 
all this glory and honour heaped on one man, tried to 
belittle him and sneered, saying he had done nothing 
that anyone else could not have done had they 
tried. There is a story telling of a famous reply 
Columbus made to these malicious men that has gone 
down in history in the same way as the story of Bruce 
and the spider and others of the same kind, which 
contain world-wide truth pictured in a simple act. 

Columbus, it is said, on one occasion took up an 
egg, and asked those who had been most scornful if 
they could make it stand on end without propping it 
against anything. They had to confess they could 
not. Thereupon he smashed in the end of the egg a 
little and made it stand. They exclaimed; “Anyone 
could have done that,” and he answered them quietly: 

** One of you could have crossed the sea; 

Another did and I am he,” 

which silenced them completely. 

Columbus’s young brother James came in haste from 
Italy. His Italian name Giacomo is the same as Diego 
in Spanish and James in English, But the elder 
brother Bartholomew was not able to get to Spain 
until the second expedition had sailed. This was on 
a much larger scale than the first; the difficulty, indeed, 
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was to choose between all the men who wished to go. 
There were many younger sons of good families 
without fortune who were sure they could find gold 
and enrich themselves in these new lands, they 
thronged around as volunteers, but most of thern being 
set only on self-seeking were of no use, and had better 
have stayed at home; they gave rise to much trouble 
eventually. The fleet destined for the West Indies 
consisted this time of three ships and fourteen caravels. 
The duty of seeing to the equipment and provisioning 
was entrusted by the sovereigns to the Archdeacon ot 
Seville, Juan de Fonseca, as it was considered quite 
proper then for a Church dignitary to be engaged in 
Dusiness or indeed to take part in war. Unfortunate y 
this man was a bad man, in spite of the religious 
office he held. He was envious of the fame of the 
Genoese of humble origin, and later he proved himself 
Columbus’s worst enemy. 

For the present he vented his spite in making 
innumerable delays and vexatious obstructions, and 
it required all the Admiral’s energy and tact to get off 
at all, hampered as he was by hundreds of would-be 
adventurers thronging round him. Fourteen hundred 
men sailed in this fleet, and it is said that at least one 
hundred more crept out later, having concealed them¬ 
selves as stow^aways. 

This time the ships carried not only provisions and 
ammunition, but grain and seeds to sow, horses, asses, 
and mules, besides cows and pigs, sheep and goats and 
fowls. Much of this livestock was taken on board at 
the Canaries, and the poor beasts thus had the shortest 
possible passage, but they must have suffered con¬ 
siderably in the confined and unnatural conditions, 
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Columbus hoisted his flag this time on the Maria- 
ft a comparatively large ship of 400 tons, but, 
ike the Santa Marta, a slow and clumsy sailer. His 
two sons were at Cadiz to see him off on September 24, 
1493 ) but It was not until October 13 that the fleet 

nnally cleared the Canaries and started on the real 
ocean adventure. 

The Admiral had with him on his own ship, besides 
his young brother James, a priest and a doctor; there 
was also among his company a young man of noble 

family called Alonso Ojeda, destined to play a brave 
part in the islands. 

CHAPTER VIII 

THE SECOND VOYAGE 

On this second voyage Columbus had intended going 
straight back to Hispaniola, being anxious as to the 
fate of those he had left so long cut off from all assis¬ 
tance. But he found himself among the smaller islets, 
called the Caribbean Islands, on November 3, 1493, 
when he w'as, though he did not know it, not far from 
the vast continent of South America. The first island 
seen had high-peaked mountains with thick jungle 
growth to the summits. This he called Dominica. 
Sailing on, they soon came to another, which they called 
Mariagalante, after the flagship. Here they found a 
harbour and landed. But they saw no living beings. 

Going still farther they arrived at one \vhere a 
magnificent waterfall cascaded over a rock hundreds 
of feet high, descending in a milky stream of foam. 
Here they saw people and huts, so they stopped and 
landed again. This w^as the island of Guadaloupe. 


The Second Voyage 

The inhabitants had fled on seeing the ships, but 
when the Spaniards entered their huts they found not 
only many parrots and a great deal of cotton such as 
they had seen before on the other islands, but they are 
also said to have made the gruesome discovery of human 
limbs, which convinced them they had struck on one 
of the nests of fierce pirates and cannibals who 
ravaged the more peaceable and gentler people farther 
westward. This idea was never actually confirmed, 
and it was supposed later the limbs they saw w'ere 
those of animals. They came across six w'omen and 
two boys who had been made prisoners by the Caribs, 
and brought here against their will. These people 
looked on the white men as deliverers, when they 
understood their peaceable intentions. It was from 
them Columbus heard of the great continent not far 
to the south, and also learned in what direction His¬ 
paniola lay, after he had described to these savages 
what it was like. The Admiral would have gone on 
at once, taking them with him, but for the fact that one 
of the captains of the smaller caravels had disappeared, 
with eight of his men, having apparently gone on an 
exploring party into the interior without leave. 

These men could not be left behind, but the delay 
was troublesome, as the Admiral was extremely anxious 
to reach the little colony on Hispaniola. Alonso Ojeda 
was sent out with forty men to search for the missing 
party, but without success. 

Meantime all sorts of new^ fruits had been discovered, 
chief among them the pineapple, w'hich grew wild, and 
was thought by the Spaniards to be the most delicious 
fruit they had ever tasted. Many other plants, such 
as cinnamon and frankincense, attracted Dr, cLanca, 
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and there were quantities of different kinds of birds to 
note, including kites, herons, geese, and pigeons. 

On the 8th, when they had given up hope of ever 
seeing them again, the missing party stumbled into 
camp, half-dead with fatigue, having lost their way in 
great ravines and dense foliage, finding little to eat and 
being unable to get back, but terrified that they might 
be left behind. 

Then the expedition sailed again, passing number¬ 
less islands without stopping, and by the 27th the ships 
were off the port called La Navidad, or The Nativity. 

With tremendous anxiety every face was turned to 
the land as they drew nearer. The Admiral had fully 
expected to have been seen and hailed far off, or to be 
greeted by a fleet of the active canoes swarming out 
around them as they came to anchor, but there was no 
sign of life at all. Even when he set off some “lom¬ 
bards,” or clumsy cannon, with a loud noise there was 

no response. 1 • r 

At hist one c<inoe stole out, paddled by a relation or 

the native chief. This man unloaded some fruit and 

brcadstuffs, but when questioned at first answered 

so that he could not be understood; all the Spaniards 

could Ejather was that there had been disease and many 

had died. Then he made them understand that a 

powerful inland chief had come down to the coast, and 

there had been fighting, in which his own chief 

Guacanagari had been wounded. 

In terrible anxiety the Admiral pressed him as to 
the fate of the Europeans, and at length it ^ppeare 
only too clearly from what he said that not one of them 
was left alive. An armed party went ashore and 
found the palisade which had been built surrounding 
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the fort broken down ^nd burned > sll the buildings 
inside had been destroyed. While they were still 
searching about for any signs of life, a brother of the 
chief came out timidly from the bushes and repeated 
the story of the first man. He offered to lead them 
to the wounded chief. Xhey found him lying in a 
hammock made of string, such as many of the natives 
used. He was in a terrible state of fear and disclaimed 
all guilt, protesting that he was himself a victim. 
There were many among the Admiral’s party who 
thought he was playing a part, but Columbus himself, 
who was high-souled, would not admit that. Nothing 
would shake his belief in Guacanagari’s good faith, and 

time proved it to be justified. 

The story Guacanagari told was that the Spaniards 
had behaved very badly after the Admiral’s departure. 
All discipline was lost; they had done all the things 
he had expressly warned them not to do. They had 
broken up and gone off in small parties searching for 
gold for themselves; they had behaved brutally and 
insolently to the Indians, and, still worse, to their 
women. They had taken no precautions about health, 
and many were stricken down by disease. In the end a 
powerful chief called Caonabo had come down from his 
fastnesses in the heights of the interior, and after kill¬ 
ing the roaming bands separately, had wiped out 
the small remainder who still stayed in the fort. It 
was during this fight that Guacanagari had been hurt 
with a stone. Caonabo was a man of very different 
temper from the mild and friendly chiefs the Spaniards 
had so far encountered, and it was said he had Carib 
blood in his veins. 

It was impossible at present to bring him to account, 
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for to make a hasty expedition into the jungle heights 
of the island to attack him would be madness. The 
first thing was, obviously, to build a much stronger 
fort as a base of operations. Some miles along the 
shore eastward there was an outcrop of stone, which 
would be valuable in building such a fort, and here the 
Admiral planned it. He laid out what was more like 
a city than a fort, and decided it should be named 
Isabella, after the Queen. 

He superintended everything himself, from the 
bringing of clear water in pipes for drinking, and the 
sowing of grain, to the planting of vegetables around, 
in order to ensure a food supply in future. He com¬ 
pelled everyone alike to work hard at the building 
operations, and some ot the young men who came 
out merely to get personal fortunes were aggrieved, 
especially when they found that all idlers of w'hatever 
rank were severely punished by being deprived of food* 

At length his constant work and anxiety, with the 
unaccustomed food and the strength of the sun here, 
so near the Eq uator, laid the Admiral low with an 
attack of fever, and at once mutiny reared its head, 
lie had some faithful friends who warned him, and 


guarded him while he w'as unable to do anything for 
iiimsclf, and luckily he presently recovered sufficiently 
to cow the rebels. When things seemed settled again 
he projected excursions inland, so as to give some of 
the restless spirits an outlet for their eneigty 

He first sent off tw'o small expeditions in charge of 
Oieda and a man named Gorbalan, and w'hen they 
reiurned safely, he sent back some of the vessels to 
Spain in command of Anthony Tories, cany mg go 
dust and slaves. It was part ot his plan to pay the 
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expenses of the new lands by the sale of the nabves for 
slaves In this he was not in advance of his time, tor 
the cruelty and wickedness of selling people away from 
their own homes into captivity was not recognizee^ and 
it was a common practice then and much later, how¬ 
ever Queen Isabella had been so much touched by his 
account of the gentleness and generosity of these people, 
she commanded that they should not be sold for slaves, 

but sent back to their island home. 

Though the Admiral did not know it, the island was 

at that time divided up between five caciques, or chiefs; 
?he only nvo of whom that concern us are the two 
already mentioned, Guacanagari and Caonabo. All 
these rulers had quarrels with each other from time to 
time, but as their weapons were not very deadly, and 
their forces were all much the same strength, no great 
harm was done. A new era had now set in, when they 
were to be introduced to new weapons much more 
terrible than any they had known, and to face new 
animals they had never seen. In the end every soul of 
them was to perish off the face of the earth. This was 
not all due to fighting, but by the coming of the white 
man with new diseases and new oppressions the 
strength of the people was brought low. It is a sad 
commentary on Columbus s great discovery that the 
end of these people was to be complete disappearance 
from the earth. There is not a single aboriginal 
Inhabitant left in the West Indies. There are many 
settlers from Europe and their descendants, and a 
number of negroes since imported to work the sugar¬ 
cane and other products, as they are by nature adapted to 
a hot climate, but of the native Indians not one survives. 

However, in that day, when the Admiral himself set 
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out with 400 men, some mounted on horses, the first 
which had ever set foot on these islands, arrayed in 
military formation with flags flying, he had no fore¬ 
warning of the future or he would have been over¬ 
whelmed with sorrow. 

This great expedition had to fight its way through 
thick j ungle where young men of noble family proved 
themselves not to be useless by their energy in hacking 
a way for the rest; then over a pass they went and out into 
a broad and fertile plain dotted about with collections 
of huts inhabited by peaceable people. These poor 
people were at first terrified at the apparition of such a 
force, and it is small wonder that they mistook horse 
and rider for some new kind of creature and fled from 
sight. But with presents, and messages sent by the 
Indians who had already joined themselves to the 
Spaniards, they were gradually brought out again and 
soon lost their fear, and gladly gave what food they had 
in exchange for trifles, very valuable to them. 

The plain was watered by rivers rich in gold dust, 
which gave promise of further riches higher up at their 
sources in the mountains. The Admiral established a 
fort here, calling it St. Thomas; in charge of it he left 
a man called Peter Margarit, whom at that time he 
trusted. He gave him explicit orders. He was to 
explore farther, to try to get in touch with the noted 
chief Caonabo, to treat the natives kindly, and to take 

nothing from them without payment. 

Then the Admiral, leaving a certain number of men 
in the fort, returned to Isabella, which was now 
a little town, and made preparations for setting off on 
that farther voyage of discovery which he had promised 
the Spanish sovereigns to undertake as soon as possible. 
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He appointed a small council to act in authority 
during his absence from Isabella; chief among them 
was his brother James, who was of a gentle nature, 
more fitted for a monk than a commandant ot unruly 
men, and with him Father Boil, who turned out to be 

most disloyal and treacherous. 

On April 24, 1494, the Admiral sailed once more 

with three small ships, one of which was the little 
of forty tons, which was to serve him better 
than all the larger vessels. He took with him nrty- 
tw^o men and boys. 

He w'ent first westward to the island of Cuba, as it 
is now called, w’here he had been on his first voyage; 
but this time he passed along the south coast, and he 
stopped occasionally to get in touch with the Indians 
who lived there, and brought fish and native bread in 

exchange for beads and bells. 

By May 14 the expedition came in sight of Jamaica, 
where they anchored. Here they met with a hostile 
reception, and the inhabitants wfith great courage 
advanced down the shore shooting flights of arrows at 
them as they landed. They had never seen anything 
like the ships or ever looked upon the face of a white 
man, and were taken by surprise, but displayed a 
splendid spirit. The Admiral landed nevertheless, 
and took possession of the island in the name of Spain, 
as he had done with all the rest, and, w^orking through 
his interpreters, he at last convinced the people that he 
had no hostile intentions. He did not stay there long, 
and for more than a month after this the three small 
ships threaded in and out betv^een innumerable islets. 
The Admiral had purposely chosen small craft tor this 
expedition, foreseeing that the channels might be narrow 
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and the islands shoaled, when the less draft a vessel had 
he nearer she could get to the land with safety. 

At last It became necessary to return to Hispaniola 
or tresh supplies. But before they reached it constant 
anxiety and responsibility laid the Admiral low. He 
ad never really recovered from his previous attack of 
fev^cr; he was no longer young, and had no strength 
to fight his malady. When they reached Isabella on 
September 29, 1494, he had to be carried ashore in 
what his men believed to be a dying state. But here, 
among much that was bad, there was one joyful bit of 
news. Bartholomew Columbus had arrived from 
Spain with three small ships. He had been in France 
w'hcn his elder brother’s summons to join him had come, 
and had been unable to get back in time to sail with 
him, but he had persuaded the Spanish Queen to send 
him out afterwards with further reinforcements. On 
his arrival at Isabella he had found his young brother 
James sorely pressed to keep order. 

Peter Margarlt had proved utterly unreliable. 
Instead of obeying his commander’s orders, which 
were to do peaceful exploration and particularly to try 
to find out the ■whereabouts of the inland chief who was 
said to have massacred the Spanish colony at the 
Nativity, he had simply wasted his time hunting for 
gold, and when he had found a small quantity in the 
streams and nver he had come back, leaving the fort 
unguarded, and had appeared at Isabella insolent and 
rebellious. Unfortunately the priest. Father Boil, 
whose name in our language is cptainly ominous o 
difficulties, had joined him in his insubordination.^ 
When Bartholomew^ arrived with the three ships 
and went ashore he found his young brother over- 
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whelmed by all this trouble. The traitors, under the 
leadership of Margarit and Boil, defied him also, and, 
being a strong party, seized the ships he had just 
brought and went off in them. 

The Admiral was unconscious when carried ashore, 
but he came round to find Bartholomew by his bed¬ 
side, and that alone was enough to revive him. Now 
at last he had a strong man in whom to trust. James 
had done his best, but James was very young. The 
two together would surely be able to assert authority. 
And so it was: discipline was restored now that the 
ringleaders had disappeared. 

Little by little, as he was able to bear it, Christopher 
was told the sad story of the treachery of Margarit and 
Boil, and he was racked with anxiety to think what sort 
of tale of his work in the islands these men would carry 
to the Court of Spain did they ever reach home in safety. 

His recovery was a long, slow business. It was 
five rnonths before he was even convalescent, and all 
that time his brothers stood by him on the right hand 
and on the left,” staunch and sure. 

But Margarit had done more than disobey orders 
and desert. He had treated the natives on his side of 
the island so cruelly as to make them desperate against 
him, and their tales had reached the ears of the chief 
Caonabo, who, having been so successful the first time, 
was now meditating an attack on the second settlement. 
This news was brought to the Spaniards by Guacanagari, 
who had declared himself the friend of Columbus from 
the beginning. The other chiefs in the island had so far 
given no trouble, but now they too began to be aggressive 
and hostile, relying on the might of the strongest man 
among them, which Caonabo undoubtedly was 
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To make war on any of the native tribes was the last 
thing the Admiral wanted, but when he heard that a 
subordinate chief had pounced upon ten soldiers who 
were some way out from Isabella and killed them, he de¬ 
cided that his authority must be vindicated. He created 
Bartholomew Governor of the Indies, or Adelantado, a 
title that was confirmed by Ferdinand and Isabella 
later. To him was entrusted the task of punishing 
the offenders. It w^as lucky that about this time fresh 
reinforcements arrived from Spain under the command 
of Antonio de Torres, who had been there and back. 

The offending chief was caught and punished; 
explanations followed with others through the media¬ 
tion of Guacanagari; and at last it only remained to 
subdue the chief Caonabo. He had begun hostilities 
by attacking the fort of St. Thomas. Ojeda w’^as sent 
immediately with reinforcements, and not only suc¬ 
ceeded in holding the fort, but in making sallies 
against the savages that caused terrible slaughter and 
havoc, so that at length they fled back to their fast¬ 
nesses; but there could be no real peace until this fierce 

marauder was caught. 

Ojeda, who was full of valour, suggested a stratagem 
to the Governor and Commander-in-Chief, and, having 
obtained leave, he prepared to carry it out. He went 
himself to Caonabo’s headquarters, accompanied by only 
nine followers, all riding horses. He claimed audience 
with the chief, and, having displayed gifts, was ad¬ 
mitted to his presence. Among other things the young 
Spaniard exhibited a pair of brightly polished manacles, 
shining like silver, and jingling them together he made 
the chiefs eyes glisten with greed, for this metal was 
unknow'n to the Indians and much coveted. 
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Ojeda said the chief should have the manaclcSj but 
that he must first come down to the river and wash 
ceremoniously, and then he should be adorned and 
should be allowed to mount one of the strange 
animals called horses, so that he could display himself 
in his new ornaments to his subjects. 

Caonabo agreed, but when, with the manacles on 
his wrists, he mounted, Ojeda sprang lightly up behind 
him and galloped off to the little group of his own 
men in safety, for the savages dare not shoot their 
deadly arrows for fear of wounding their chief. Thus 
the man who had wrecked the first settlement was 
brought prisoner to Isabella. 

He confessed he had killed the temporary governor 
Arana at The Nativity and twenty of the other Spaniards, 
and burnt their houses. The Admiral decided not to 
deal with him summarily, but to carry him to Spain for 
trial. But while Caonabo was still held in prison a 
confederation of the other chiefs, all except Guaca- 

nagari, rose against the Spaniards in order to rescue 
him. 

They were many in number but undisciplined 
and untrained, and without adequate weapons. The 
Spaniards whom the Admiral led against them, with 
his brother and Ojeda as his seconds in command, 
were only 200 in number, but they had with them 
some fierce mastiffs which had been brought out from 
Spain. When the Spaniards first opened fire with 
their clumsy arquebuses it had a devastating effect 
on the natives, most of whom knew nothing of 
firearms. Then the dogs were let loose, and the 
small body of cavalry, under Ojeda, charged them, and 
as they fled, they were cut down, ridden over, or worried 
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by the dogs, which seemed to them more terrifying 
even than the clumsy muskets and the horses. 

Their attempt at rescue ended in utter failure and 
confusion. 

It was a heartrending thing to Columbus to feel 
that this horrible slaughter had taken place, but 
what could he do ? It was not his fault that matters 
had come to this pass. He had worked for peace with 
all his might, and had striven to instil into his own men 
and the natives that they should work in harmony for 
the common good. But he had no control of the 
worst elements in his band. The trouble had been 
begun by Margarit, and had grown rapidly, and to 
refuse to meet it and subdue the savages would only 
have led to a repetition of the first disaster, when all 
the Spaniards were wiped out. Peace was restored. 


but at a heavy cost. 

All this time the Admiral was anxious as to the report 
of his doings that his enemies might have carried home, 
and after consultation with his brother, he decided he 
ought to go back to Spain at once to vindicate himself. 

There were six small ships in the harbour at Isa¬ 
bella, and these were prepared for the voyage. The 
Admiral was able to take with him a considerable 
amount of gold, and various birds of beautiful 
as well as new fruits and vegetables. But just on th 
eve of starting a fearful hurricane, such as the natives 
declared had never before been known, burst over the 
island three of the caravels were sunk at their 
ngs and two others so badly damaged that they had to 
be a most rebuilt. The only one which escaped whole 

tarritelc N.,., which had «“> «■> 

voyage, and done so much since. One oi the 
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ships was repaired, and then the two little vessels set 
sail together on March lo, 1496, carrying Caonabo as a 
prisoner to Spain. 

CHAPTER IX 

COLUMBUS DISCOVERS SOUTH AMERICA (tHIRD VOYAGe) 

The voyage was tedious, and they ran very short of pro¬ 
visions. During its course the Cacique Caonabo died, 
which was hardly to be wondered at considering the new 
conditions he suffered. The vessels arrived at Cadiz in 
the middle of June, and as three caravels were just setting 
out with fresh supplies for the new colony, the Admiral 
was able to send a letter to his brother with commands 
and injunctions that he had thought out during the 
voyage for the good of those entrusted to his care. 

Contrary to the expectations of the Admiral, the 
King and Queen had not been prejudiced against him 
by his enemies, but greeted him cordially, confirmed 
him in all his honours, and gave orders for a new fleet 
to be made ready for him. It is interesting to know that 
Columbus insisted that all parchment deeds setting forth 
his rights should be signed by him simply as “ The 
Admiral,” a title which seemed to him far more glorious 
than any other. This title was to be hereditary and 
descend to his son. 

Unfortunately the fitting out of the new fleet with 
provisions and stores was entrusted to Fonseca, who had 
now been made a Bishop, His hatred for Columbus 
had increased with the success of this great man, and he 
caused every delay and impediment in his power, and 
as on a previous occasion shipped unsound goods and 
diseased meat in casks, with wine in rotten barrels. 
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The delays were Intolerable, and it was not until 
the end of May, 1498, two years after he had landed, 
that the Admiral was able to get away again. He was 
now over fifty, and most of his life had been passed 
under physical hardships and great anxiety such as age 
a man, but his fine spirit shone out as ever. In him 
were combined the best qualities of his two brothers. 
Bartholomew was brave and loyal, but he lacked that 
courtesy and sympathy which so distinguished his 
elder brother. James was gentle enough and in¬ 
variably courteous, but he found it difficult to be firm 
at all times, and had not the energy necessary to conquer 
new worlds. 

On this third voyage westward over the Atlantic 
Ocean the Admiral shaped his course more to the 
southward than he had yet done. Midway acmss he 
detached certain ships with provisions and sent them 
direct to Hi |panio la. to aid the colony there left in 
charge of his brother Bartholomew, and then he himself, 
with the remainder, felt free to venture into new waters. 
He had decided to call the first land he saw The 
Trinity, and when on July i, 1498, the sharp points of 
three mountains were seen rising from the sea, it was 
considered a miracle, for these three, united at the base, 
and towering in distinct peaks, were symbolic of the 
Trinity, or in Spanish La Trinidad, w'hich has hence¬ 
forth been the name of this island. 

Trinidad is near to the great continent of South 
America, and the water pours through the strait 
between in a powerful current. It required much 
skill in seamanship to encounter this sarely. e 
water roared and boiled between and around many 
jagged rocks. The Admiral remained on watch all 
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nicht, and at one time was awestruck by the sight of a 
huge tidal wave, as high as the tops of the masts, 
bearing down upon the ship; as it was night this 
volume of water was only seen shortly before it reached 
them, when with a terrific hissing it fell upon them; 
but the gallant little ship rose to it and rode it bhe 
was so much uplifted and cast about this way and that 
as to be quite out of control, and the crew expected 
every moment to be flung forcibly with a crash on 
to some rocks and smashed to pieces. However, as 
the great wave passed on, the height of the water 
gradually subsided without serious mishap. By the 
next morning they had passed the dangerous straits, 
and found themselves in the Bay of Faria. Now the 
apparition was explained, because the water was found 
to be fresh, and therefore it was obvious that some 
enormous river must pour down into the bay, and 
it was the swollen current of this which had caused 
the sudden wave, by meeting with an exceptionally 

high tide which had borne it up. 

The Admiral at once argued that the presence of 
so much fresh water meant that the river must be 
enormous, such a river as could be found on no small 
island, but could only come from the heights of a huge 
continent of land. 

When the fleet anchored oflF the shore in the bay 
what struck the sailors most were the numbers of 
monkeys running about and springing from tree to 
tree in the wooded heights. There were signs that the 
country was inhabited, but there were at first no 
people visible. 

At length some canoes appeared, and by friendly 
gestures and presents the Admiral gained the confidence 
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of the Indians in them. They were of a slightly different 
type from those he had already seen. It was from them 
he learned that the name of the place was Paria. 

ter t IS he sailed along the shore, stopping at 
many places and conversing, so far as it was possible, 
with the Indians. What excited the interest aiid greed 
ot some among the Spaniards was the fact that many of 
the women wore pearls, and these had not yet been found 
among the other tribes. In answer to enquiry they 
artlessly disclosed the fact that theygot the pearls from an 
oj'Stcr bank on the coast. Some of the islands lying off 
the coast have been famous in later years for their pearl 
fisheries. The natives had collars of gold, and they 
explained that it came from the high lands inland, 
Unfortunately troubles gathered again, the Admiral 
had pain in his eyes, and was at times almost blind; 
this was a terrible misfortune, and made him decide to 
get back to Hispaniola and recruit there a while, before 
proceeding farther. The currents among the islands 
were so strong, however, that he found himself out in 
his calculations, and it took him more than five days 
before he could strike the south side of Hispaniola. 
Meantime he had seen other islands and charted them, 
and was still under the impression that he was in an 
archipelago off the eastern coast of Asia, though he 
could not make up his mind whether the land of Paria 
was the coast of Asia or not; sometimes thinking it a 
ew continent, and sometimes inclining to the idea it 
ight only be another island of exceptionally large size, 
Bartholomew Columbus had, according to his 
brother’s orders, established a new town, calling it 
San Domingo after his father Dominick. This was 
on the south side of Hispaniola (Hayti), and has since 
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given its name to all that part of the island which 
is the Republic of San Domingo. This town \vas 
now the capital of the island, being found more con¬ 
venient than Isabella, which was left to fall to pieces. 

Bartholomew Columbus had held the colony with a 
strong hand during his brother’s absence, which had 
been nearly two years and a half, but he had had 
many a mutiny to quell. There had been disaffec¬ 
tion even under the Admiral, but the fact that he was 
the discoverer of this part of the world, and that it 
was he alone who had led men here, inspired even the 
worst of them with some respect for his authority. 
Moreover, he had an especial gift of suavity combined 
with firmness which overawes the most self-seeking. 

Now in the case of Bartholomew there was nothing of 
this kind, and consequently the Spaniards soon began 
to grumble that they would not obey a man w’ho was 
not even of their own race, a foreigner, and one who 
had not discovered this country and had no right to be 
in authority at all, and Bartholomew had hard work 
to retain his control over them. 

Tribute was now required from the Indians, as is 
customary in the case of conquest, for as the Indians 
had been beaten in the great fight they had challenged, 
they were now a conquered race, and not merely a 
free people living alongside these new settlers. This 
matter of tribute was very irksome to them, and it is 
not to be wondered at that rebellion had also broken 
out among them. They had been accustomed to work 
only so much as they pleased in a very fruitful 
land, or, irregularly, to satisfy their own rulers, and 
now they had to toil continually to make up the quantity 
of cotton demanded of them by the white men. 
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Bartholomew treated two of the minor chiefs with 
whom he had difficulties very leniently, and so made a 

u j’ u Anacaona, who 

iicl been the wife of Caonabo. She was a remarkable 

woman, and proved a source of strength to him. 

But the return of the Admiral was sorely needed, 
and though he was suffering from gout, rheumatism, 
and other ailments, as well as from trouble with his 
eyes, he quickly made his power felt when he reached 
San Domingo. He exercised his usual clemency in 
regard to the lesser malcontents, but he put in prison 
the ringleader, who had been particularly troublesome 
and aggressive. This man, Roldan, was to await the 
time when he could be sent back to Spain for trial. 

Meantime the Spanish sovereigns, setting aside 
their pledges to the Admiral, had licensed other adven¬ 
turers to sail to the West. Of course, it is obvious that 
th is could not be prevented, the whole of the New 
World could not be kept as a private preserve for 
Columbus, and after he had led the way there, there 
were many who were willing to swarm after him. 
The folly was in having made such pledges, which could 
not be kept, but at any rate, Ferdinand and Isabella 
should have been frank with the Admiral. As they 
were not, it was a complete surprise to him when he 
heard that his former lieutenant, Ojeda, had turned up 
at Hispaniola during his absence, in command of some 
small ships and had come into collision with Roldan. 

Ojeda was a restless spirit; once a colony was 
settled he no longer wished to stay there, but was ready 
to start off elsewhere; so after returning to Spain, he 
had gained a license and left Cadiz in May, 1499 
year later than Columbus, intending to follow his 
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track westward. He lost his bearings, however, and 
went on over a new course. His little fleet did indeed 
strike the Bay of Paria, and the sailors got into 
munication with the Indians there. Then they sailed 
farther westward, not knowing where they were, and 
coming to a great bay where the houses of the natives 
were built out over the shallow water on piles, they 
called it Little Venice, a name which is retained in 
“ Venezuela ” to this day. The fleet then returned and 
touched at Hispaniola, and finally picking up a large 
number of the wretched Indians of the Bahamas as slaves, 
returned home. Ojeda was a freebooter at heart,and had 
none of the firm austerity and rigid principle which served 
to make his former leader such an outstanding figure. 

The principal interest of this voyage lies in the fact 
that Ojeda had on board with him a middle-aged man 
called Amerigo Vespucci. This man was a Genoese in 
the service of a provision contractor. He had been sent 
to Cadiz in connection with business in provisioning the 
earlier fleets of Columbus, and had finally, when he 
was not far oflF fifty, sailed with Ojeda. Some time after 
he got home he wrote a letter with a marvellous account 
of four voyages he had made. The first is known to be 
wholly imaginary, as he was in Seville at the dates 
given; the second was this one with Ojeda, and it 
is very unlikely that he ever went on any other 
expedition at all. The curious thing is that this letter 
attracted much attention, and was translated into 
French and Latin. A German reading it was struck 
by the name of the writer, and knowing very little of 
the matter, imagined him to be a great discoverer, and 
suggested in a small book he published that Americus 
or America, from the Christian name of the provision- 
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merchant s assistant, would be a good one for the new 
world. Oddly enough this idea caught the attention 
o rnap-inakei s, who adopted it, and so the great new 
world was named, not after Columbus who had led the 
ay to it) but from this vain-glorious man who was 
not even leader of a single expedition there. 

^ he name of Columbus appears in the little port of 
Colon at the end of the famous Panama Canal; we have 
It in British Columbia on the west, and we find it in 
one of the States of America. But the great continent, 
which should have been “ Columbia,” has been known 
to the world almost since its discovery as America, 

The Admiral, after landing at Hispaniola, brought all 
his great influence to bear on restoring the colony to 
peace and prosperity, and soon his power was felt. 

The men from Europe, finding that gold was not 
to be had for the picking up, had settled down and 
cultivated the land, being satisfied with the very ample 
crops they reared. Trade began to be possible, and by 
August, 1500, everything was in a fair way to go well. 

Meantime, though the Admiral little knew it, his 
reputation was being ruined at the Spanish Court, It 
had always been the Queen who believed in him, and 
persuaded her husband to do so, and now she dis¬ 
covered that the King was veering round and begin¬ 
ning to have doubts of his integrity. Bishop Fonseca 
was mainly responsible for this. He it was who 
greedily listened to the tales of the irresponsible 
adventurers w'ho had come back from the West Indies, 
sore at not having made fortunes, and passed their 
venomous stories on to the Court. 

Both the sons of Columbus were pages in the 
Oucen's service, and it must have been terrible tor them 
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to hear calumny of their heroic and disinterested 
father continually, without being able to combat it. 
Slowly the tide turned against the great man; even 
the Queen at last yielded to her husband’s wish that 
someone with full powers should be sent out to 
enquire what was going on in the islands, and what 

truth there was in these rumours. 

Unfortunately) just as they had hit on a bad agent 
in Fonseca, so they chose a bad representative for this 
all-important mission. A man called Francis Boba- 
dilla was appointed to go over to the West Indies and 
enciuire into the administration and report on the 
Governor*s actions. It was no part of the plan of the 
Spanish sovereigns to censure Columbus, but they 
felt it due to the clamour of many that some 
enquiry should be made, and they expected his com¬ 
plete vindication"—at any rate, ^ueen Isabella did. But 
Bobadilla knew quite well that once out there he could 
not be controlled. When he arrived at San Domingo 
he showed his commission as if it gave him absolute 
authority to do anything he chose. He represented that 
he had come as the Governor to supersede Columbus. 

Even then, if the Admiral himself had been on the 
spot to greet him, he might have been checked; how¬ 
ever, it happened that, knowing nothing of all this, the 
Admiral was away in the great plain called the Vega, 
superintending affairs of importance, and that Bar¬ 
tholomew was also in another part of the island. James 
Columbus, who had been left in charge, was not strong 
enough to oppose the brute force of such a man as 
Bobadilla, who, finding everything in his power, 
speedily took advantage of it. He first burst open 
the Admiral’s private house, possessed himself of all 
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the papers and valuables there, and to the end of his 
life Lolumbus never recovered this property. He 
en opened the prison and released the men who had 
cen condemned to sentences of imprisonment for 
various crimes, thus setting at naught the Admiral’s 

authority, and releasing those who might be supposed 
to have a spite against him. ^ ^ 

News was quickly carried to the Admiral of these 
arnazing proceedings, and he returned in haste. Any 
other man on finding his house broken open, his goods 
Stolen, and his papers rifled, would have seized the ill- 
doer and thrown him into prison, as might easily have 
been done; but the Admiral listened with grave 
courtesy to the interloper, and submitted to what he 
believed to be his sovereigns* will. His heart was 
pierced by their want of confidence, but he bore 
himself with dignity. Bobadilla sei:ied him and*had 
him manacled, and when Bartholomew arrived treated 
him likewise, as well as James. The brothers made 
no protest; perhaps they thought the best protest 
would be to arrive thus in Spain as prisoners to shame 
the earthly princes whom they had served so well. 
This indeed was the result, for when the three arrived 
as prisoners and in irons, the Queen hearing of it, and 
understanding how far Bobadilla had exceeded his 
instructions, burst into tears, and ordered that they 
should be set free at once, at the same time send¬ 
ing a sum of money to enable them to come to Court 
suitably equipped. 

This appearance at Court was very different from the 
first and more moving. Christopher Columbus, who was 
at all times sensitive, could not speak for emotion, but 
threw^ himself on his knees before the King and Queen. 
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With one accord they rose, and taking his hands raised 
him up. The ^ueen assured him that it was all a mistake 
and that Bobadilla had had no right to act as he did, and 
that he should be instantly recalled and censured. 

A man called Nicholas Ovando was accordingly 
sent out at once to replace Bobadilla, but in this choice 
again the Spanish sovereigns seem to have been 
singularly unfortunate. Bobadilla was a pompous, 
self-seeking ass, but Ovando was brutal into the 
bargain. He went out with a large fleet of vessels 
and many intending settlers, and with him sailed the 
historian Las Casas, who was destined to preserve so 
many of these scenes in the pages of his great work. 

But the Admiral could not remain quietly in Spain. 
He longed to ascertain whether or no there was a 
strait through which he could penetrate beyond the 
islands. He was an explorer before anything else. 
Never again could he feel satisfied wdth his position on 
an island where he had been superseded and disgraced, 
however unmeritedly. He wanted to start with a new 
fleet, to make fresh discoveries still, far beyond His¬ 
paniola. What troubled him was not the loss of his 
goods, but the blow dealt to his freedom of action. 
By this time he w'as well over middle age, and troubled 
by his bad sight, and also by rheumatism and gout, 
the result of constant exposure in all sorts of weather 
and in varying climates. His young brother James 
decided to stay in Spain and fulfil the dream of his life 
by becoming a monk. Instead of him Columbus 
planned to take with him his younger son, now a lad of 
about fourteen. He wished to leave the elder one 
undisturbed in his position at Court, for which he had 
been trained, and where there was a career open to him. 
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wt f u® *^'S affairs. He 

v.as not wealthy, not even rich, for he was entirely 

without avarice, and all he had gained from Spain were 
some empty titles. ^ 


CHAPTER X 

THE ISTHMUS OF DARIEN (FOURTH VOYAGE) 

The fourth and last voyage of Columbus is, perhaps, 
the most astonishing of all. In spite of his fame he was 
worse equipped than for any of the preceding ones. 

n s :)ite of all he had done for the island colony he 
was basely refused a landing thereon. In spite of his 
knowing the route across the Atlantic, he penetrated 
into more unknown territory than at any other time, 
and actually reached the great continent of North 
America, though he did not know it. 

hour ships, all of them exceptionally small, started 
from Cadiz on May 9, ijoi. The one on which the 
Admiral hoisted his flag was called the Capitana and was 
only seventy tons. Another was the commanded 

by a man named Porras, who, with his brother, was to 
prove the worst of scoundrels. The third was the Gallega 
of sixty tons, under the command of Bartholomew 
Columbus, who was almost as good a sailor as his 
brother. I'he fourth was the Viscaina^ only fifty tons. 

It is true that the Admiral had always preferred small 
vessels, but when the leagues of ocean to be traversed 
arc considered, and the necessity for taking large 
amounts ot stores, the wonder is he could ever have 
accomplished anything with such instruments. There 
'ere 143 men and boys embarked in this venture, of 
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which no less than sixty-two were boys, among whom 
was numbered young Ferdinand, full of eager interest in 
being at last allowed to take his share in his celebrated 
father’s explorations. He little knew what he was to 
go through before he reached safety again. 

On the way out they had an adventure, for they 
went to the help of a Portuguese garrison besieged by 
the Moors on the coast of Morocco. After this they 
stopped at the Canaries as usual, and then had a fair 
wind across the Atlantic, reaching San Domingo on the 
south side of Hispaniola about the end of June, i j'02. 

Meantime Ovando, who had been sent out by the 
Spanish sovereigns, had arrived two months before, 
and had arrested Bobadilla, also Roldan, whom he had 
set at liberty^ and was about to send them back to Spain 
. when the Admiral’s fleet arrived. Anthony Torres 
was in command of the ships that were to carry them, 
and he had with him a great deal of gold, including a 
large nugget, the largest yet found, as Ovando thought 
by means of it to gain favour from the Spanish 
sovereigns. Columbus had been so much disgusted 
with the way in which his rightful authority'’ had been 
set at naught in the island, that he did not wish to stop 
at San Dorningo, but the Gallega leaked so badly he 
considered it necessary to put into the harbour there 
for repairs, and even, if possible, to exchange this ship 
for one lying at anchor there. 

It is incredible, but true, that when his message was 
brought to the new governor, Ovando, the man who had 
been sent out to vindicate him and punish Bobadilla, 
he replied that he would not allow any vessel to 
be taken in exchange, nor would he give anv con¬ 
veniences for repairing the fleet. He added that 
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Columbus had better continue his voyage as soon as 
possible. In spite of this brutal treatment the 
Admiral, ever wise and patient, did not lose command 
of himself, but instead replied only by a warning that 
there were signs of a terrific storm, and that the home 
fleet, with Bobadilla and Roldan on board, had better 
wait a while before starting. Then he left, and him¬ 
self went westward, keeping close to land for shelter. 

1 he storm came on as he had predicted, but his 
advice had been set at naught: out of the eighteen 
ships which started for Spain only four survived; the 
rest went down, carrying with them the two miscreants 
and all the gold which Ovando was sending home to 
buy favour for himself. The one ship which reached 
Spain in safety was that carrying the small remnant 
of his own personal property the Admiral had been 
allowed to retain: three others crept back shattered 
to San Domingo. 

In a touching letter to the sovereigns written by the 
Admiral later he says; 

“ What man ever born, not even excepting Job, would 
not have been ready to despair at finding himselt as I 
then was, in anxious fear for my own safety, and that of 
my son, my brother, and my friends, and yet refused 
permission either to land or to put into harbour on 
the shores, which, by God’s mercy, I had gained for 
Spain with so much toil and danger ?” 

Only excellent seamanship saved the little fleet, 
especially the most unseaworthy Gallega^ which was 
admirably handled by Bartholomew Columbus. 

Passing westward they encountered terrific storms 
of wind and rain. Young Ferdinand, who wrote of 
this voyage afterwards, uses very descriptive phrases; 
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he says the rocks were as “ sharp as diamonds,” that 
the “sky seemed to come down ” on the ships; and he 
describes a waterspout, which, twisting and twirling as 
it raced over the water, threatened to engulf them alto¬ 
gether. However at length, on July 30, ij;o2, they 
struck the mainland at Honduras, and thus the great 
continent of America was discovered though they were 
quite unaware of it. They came to a calm anchorage, 
and washed their clothes and mended their spars, and 
were able to breathe again. They followed the curves 
of this shore in and out for many days, and were always 
lured onward. Other storms followed of such length 
and intensity that the Admiral wrote: “Eighty-eight 
days did this fearful tempest continue, during which 1 
was at sea and saw neither sun nor stars, my ships lay 
exposed, with sails torn, anchors, rigging, cables, 
boats, and a great quantity of provisions lost.” 

Nevertheless, in spite of this adversity, they landed, 
and held communications with Indians, who wore gold 
plates and^ spoke of the place the gold came from as 
Veragua,” which always seemed to be a little farther 
on. It is interesting to know that the title Duke of 
Veragua was afterwards bestowed on Columbus’s 
son James, and from him passed to his descendants 
who are Dukes of Veragua to this day. 

The months had run on to the fall of the year during 
mese tempestuous days, and it was now October, 
r oung Ferdinand speaks of the queer cat-like creatures 
who chased the wild pigs, evidently lemurs, as he 
describes hmv they hung by their tails from branches 
ot trees He was overcome by the musky smell 
arising from countless numbers of alligators who lay 
about the muddy shore, and sometimes they were all 
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depressed by the constant gathering of sharks, which 
according to a sailor^s tradition foretells death. They 
caught some of these sharks and ate what they could of 
them, as food was short, and the biscuit they had so 
crawling withweevils that most of them could not eat it at 
all, or bolted it at nights when the worst horrors could 
not be seen. There was, however, abundance of maize 
grown by the Indians, and also red and white beans, 
like kidney beans.” When the Indians could be in¬ 
duced to bring them, geese and fowls were also procured. 

It was soon after this they passed the place, now 
world-famous as the entrance to the Panama Canal, 
which cuts across the New World at its narrowest 
neck and unites the two great oceans, the Atlantic 
and the Pacific. Even then Columbus, with his 
strange second sense, was seeking an outlet through 
to the other ocean, though he fancied he was on the 
extreme western portion of Asia, and never dreamed 
he had struck a new land as mighty as Asia. 

The Indians inhabiting the isthmus were a little 
diflFerent from the others which had been seen. They 
were a small, well-built race, and were rather in advance 
of the Island natives, wearing cotton cloth for covering, 
and having very well made weapons of the bow and 
arrow and spear kind. Some of them built bainboo 
huts in trees, which they reached by long ladders. 
This was a novelty, and excited much attention among 

the men and boys of the fleet. 

The fleet having reached Veragua remained there 

into the new year, and in February, 1503, the 
Admiral went inland with one of the native chiefs an 
took a survey of the fair and fertile land from a height 
He decided to make a new settlement here, and believed 
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that if he could only keep it under his own strict 
authority, he could avoid the evils which had fallen on 

the earlier one. 

It was natural enough that when the Indians saw 
preparations being made for a prolonged sojourn 
they should be angry and suspicious. When the 
chief of Veragua, Quibian, assembled his fighting men, 
Bartholomew Columbus suggested that, as hostilities 
had been begun, it would be good policy to seize this 
man and take him on board without hurting him, then 
they might parley with the rest, holding him as a 
hostage. On the assent of his brother, he carried out 
this dangerous duty satisfactorily, and brought the 
chief off to the ships a prisoner without injury. Un¬ 
luckily he put him in charge of John Sanchez, 
captain of the Capitana^ who, from pure carelessness, 
let him escape. 

Then,of course,a very dangerous situation was created, 
for the chief, Quibian, not knowing what these men 
had intended to do with him, returned to his own 
people full of suspicion and indignation against his cap- 
tors, The danger was worse because Bartholomew had 
again gone on shore with a body of men to try to come 
to terms with the Indians, and to explain to them that no 
harm would happen to their chief if they were peaceable. 

Before this the Spaniards had built a little fort inland, 
and it was here Bartholomew established himself. But 
on the escape of Quibian, the Indians suddenly attacked 
him, and though he held the fort he \vas in great 
danger. A boat was immediately sent up the river 
with reinforcements, but was destroyed with the loss 
of all on board except one man. 

Only a single boat remained for the use of the ships, 
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but a gallant band manned her, and after desperate 
adventures rescued the garrison and brought them 
back in safety. It was clear that, after all this, no settle¬ 
ment could be made here. Disheartened, the Admiral 
left that great continent which he had discovered, and 
which was not even to be known by his name, and set 
off on his return to Hispaniola, 

Stores were by this time very low; the ships had 
been honeycombed by the depredations of a w'ood- 
cating beetle called the teredo, and made slow pro¬ 
gress; the Galle^a had never been properly seaworthy, 
and was now little better than a hulk. 

During the whole of this time they had been hin¬ 
dered and depressed by storms. When they thought 
they were through their troubles another storm began. 
Never was the sea so high, so terrific and so covered 
with foam—“ the sea seemed to me as a sea of blood, 
seething like a cauldron on a mighty fire. Never did 
the sky look more fearful; during one day and one 
night it burned like a furnace—the lightnings flashed 
with such alarming fury that we all thought the ships 
must have been consumed. All this time the waters 
from heaven never ceased descending, not to say that 
it rained, for it was like a repetition of the deluge.” 

When they left Veragua these terrific storms con¬ 
tinued, almost without cessation, and the difliculty 
of crossing uncharted waters on a new route was 
greatly increased. At length they had to abandon one 
ship as totally hopeless, and crowd the men on to the 
other two. Something of the slowness with which they 
proceeded in their riddled and worm-eaten vessels may 
ac judged from the fact that it was months before 
they got across to the islands. After stopping once 
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or twice, they finally reached Jamaica by the end of 

■^^Here^ the vessels, heavily waterlogged, which had 
only been kept afloat at all by incessant baling with 
every pot and utensil on board, were run together on 
the Lndy beach so cleverly they stood sh°uWer to 
shoulder, as it were, and supported each other ^ hen 
the men landed they further shored them up from the 
outside, and thus they could be used for dwellings. 

The whole company were dependent on the supplies 
they could get from the natives, and it will be remem¬ 
bered that the natives on this island had always been 
more hostile than at the others, and had, from the first, 
greeted the adventurers with open hostility. How¬ 
ever, they listened to the story of the Spaniards, and, 
to begin with, brought them supplies. A Spaniard, 
called James Mendez, who had already proved hiniselt 
brave and loyal in the Veragua incident, went on shore 
and organized these supplies, and traversed the island 
in search of fresh food. The Admiral bought ten 
canoes from the natives, and would not accept anything 
without paying for it; he made the strictest rules as to 
the conduct of his own men. But as the days went on 
he began to despair, seeing how impossible it was to 
repair the shipswithout theproper tools or timber,so that 
even if they were refloated they would not hold together. 

It was at least I20 miles to San Domingo, and the 
seas were stormy. Who could carry a message 
The brave Mendez spoke out. He it was who had 
gone on shore at the isthmus to the rescue of the garri¬ 
son, and now he declared he was ready to start in one 
of the frail native canoes to make an attempt to get 
to Hispaniola, 
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.? letter to the Spanish 
g s describing all that had happened: telling’ 
of his own broken health, of how his orivate annH. 


little l^crnando, now with him. He wrote other letters 

too, and entrusted them to Mendez to forward should 
he reach safety. 

The first time Mendez started alone, but he ran on 
shore at the eastern end of the island, where he was set 
upon by hostile Indians and nearly killed. After this 
Bartholomew marched there and held the point until 
the canoes should have passed. 

"I he second time a volunteer called Fieschi, a 
Genoese, anci so a countryman of the Columbus 
brothers, undertook to accompany Mendez in another 
canoe, provided a few Indians would go with each to do 
the paddle w^ork, and this w'as arranged. Five Indians 
volunteered to go in each canoe in hopes of the rich 
reward held out to them. 

They had a terrible voyage. The sun beat down 
upon them in the little unsheltered boats so that even 
the Indians could not bear it; the w^ater they had 
taken was soon exhausted, and they were almost in 
despair when, the second night as the moon rose, they 
saw land ahead. This was a small island, but the next 
day they reached the westernmost end of Hispaniola. 
The y were so exhausted that they rested two days here, 
and then went on to find Ovando. This fiend was on 
the southern side of the island engaged in torturing 
and murdering the remaining Indian Caciques. 


He not only did this dastardly deed, but he did it by 


the blackest treachery, saying he intended to come on 
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a visit to the house of one of the Caciques, and then, in 
the midst of the feasting carried on in his honour, he 
caused the chiefs to be seized, tied to the wooden 
pillars of the house, and burnt. Not only so, but he 
seized Anaconda, the Indian princess who had always 
been a friend to the Spaniards and had shown so much 
good sense, and hanged her. 

It was enough to break the heart of Columbus, 
though he did not know until long afterwards of these 
atrocities. For Ovando did not send succour to him 
immediately. He wanted Columbus to die so that he 
might be free to carry on his infamies without check. 
Therefore he left not only the great Admiral, but over 
a hundred of his own fellow-countrymen to die at 
Jamaica without aid. 

Meantime things were very bad there. The brothers 
Porras, w^ho were worthless fellows, rebelled against 
the Admiral’s wise rules for health And discipline, 
and broke up the party into two factions. They 
wandered over the island robbing and plundering, 
entirely out of control, and naturally the natives, who 
did not understand there were tw^o parties among the 
Spaniards,refused to give any supplies even to those who 
remained by the ships. In fact, as their anger rose, they 
planned, naturally enough, a wholesale rising against 
these invaders in an attempt to exterminate them. 
Columbus had news of this through his loyal followers, 
and was at his wits’ end to preserve his loyal little band. 

Luckily he found by his nautical calculations that 
there would be an eclipse upon a certain day in 
February, 1504, not then far distant. He therefore 
.summoned the Indian chiefs and foretold the event. 
He represented to them that this sign in the heavens 
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was a forecast of what would happen if they refused 
to supply provisions and left the Spaniards to perish. 

It all happened as he had predicted. He and his men, 
awaiting with terrible anxiety the darkening shadow, 
knowing that a failure of the prophecy would mean a 
general rising of the Indians and a massacre, saw the 
light of the moon slightly darkened, and finally a small 
piece bitten out of one side, and then gradually the 
whole surface overspread. 

The natives, who must, one would think, have 
observed such occurrences before, were nevertheless 
overwhelmed with awe, and directly the light was 
restored came in haste with all the provisions they 
could lay hands on. Once more the wisdom of the 

Admiral had saved his followers. 

Nevertheless eight months passed since Mendez 
had set off, and no word of rescue came. It appeared 
certain that he must have failed to reach Hispaniola, 
and in that case how could these unfortunate men ever 
extricate themselves from their position ? There was 
much discontent, and though the prospect of starva¬ 
tion was not before them, as the Indians continued to 
bring food, the idea of remaining as they were for the 

rest of their lives was terrible to them. 

At last a little ship appeared one day, and in it came 
Escobar, a Spaniard who had been one of the lea mg 
mutineers against Bartholomew when he was m com- 
mand at Hispaniola. He had actually been sentenced 
to death by Columbus, but reprieved. This man 
broueht one barrel of wine and a sideof bacon as ® 

for tL Admiral; he told himjhat Ovando whom he 
<;noke of as “ The Governor,” was sorry he bad no 
i^rge vessel in port to take off so many men, bu 
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he would send one when he could. This was all, and 
Escobar made haste to sail away again, leaving the 
wretched Spaniards worse off than before. 

Columbus spoke cheerfully of relief coming soon, and 
did not express the indignation he felt at this abominable 
treatment. He kept up the spirits of his men by saying 
that, after all, it was known now where they were ; but 
meantime he believed that Ovando had sent this man 
only as a spy, and never meant to rescue him at all. 

Porras and his confederates were living on the other 
side of the island at this time, and the Admiral sent 
them news of the message received, and begged them 
now to reunite their forces and cease from hostilities. 
Instead of agreeing, they were elated to discover that 
the Admiral was ill, and, believing that the spirits of 
the men loyal to him were dashed by the withdrawal of 
Ovando’s messenger, they attacked them instead, and 
tried to seize the wrecked ships. In this engagement 
Bartholomew Columbus performed prodigies of valour, 
and succeeded in taking Francis Porras prisoner with 
his own hand. The rest of the mutineers fled, leaving 
many dead, and later sent a petition to the Admiral 
imploring mercy; now that the leader, who had in¬ 
stigated them in their rebellion, was taken from them. 
Magnanimous as always, Columbus trusted them and 
listened to them, and allowed them to rejoin his band. 

It is probable that Ovando would have left Columbus 
to die in Jamaica, but he had reckoned without the brave 
Mendez, who himself later wrote an account of this 
fourth voyage. When he discovered after waiting for 
months that Ovando did not intend to do anything, he 
left him where he was in the interior of the island, and, 
going back to San Domingo, bought one of three ships 
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which had just arrived from Spain. He loaded it with 
provisions—“ bread, wine, meat, hogs, sheep, fruit — 
and sent it off on his own authority to Jamaica, while 
he himself went back to Spain to give a true account of 
what had happened. 

There was joy in the hearts of the abandoned men 
when this succour at last appeared, and they were able 
to get off. They had been over a year on the island, 
for they started for Hispaniola on June 28, 1504. 

When Columbus reached Hispaniola and discovered 
the atrocities that had been committed his heart was 
broken; he had no power to restore the dead to life 
or to reawaken the faith of the tortured Indians in the 
white man. He says himself: “ I never think of 
Hispaniola and Paria and other countries without 
shedding tears.’’ 

He stayed no longer in the island than was necessar)\ 
He found that his dues had never been collected, his 


property was rifled and dispersed, and that he had 
almost nothing now left. Storms pursued him on the 
homeward voyage, and he reached Spain a broken 
man, full of bodily suffering, and crushed by sorrow 

and care. 

The Queen herself was ill, and he was too ill to go to 
her; he rested awhile at Seville, and his despair turned 
black indeed when the gracious Isabella died in 
November at the early age of fifty-four. This was the 
last great blow to the Admiral; she had always been 
his friend; she was just and humane. The King was 
not to be relied upon, and had none ot her wide-mmded- 
ness The Admiral made numerous petitions to him 
for the restoration of his titles as Viceroy and governor, 
and of his fortune which had been stolen by Bobadilla, 
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and for the confirmation of his rights. He received 
no answer. 

It is curious to note that the messenger employed 
by Columbus to carry these missives to Court was 
Amerigo’ Vespucci, the stores contractor, whose name 
by a strange chance was to go down to posterity in that 
of the mighty continent Columbus had discovered. 

At last, in May, 1505, Columbus was sufficiently 
recovered to go personally to Court, where he was 
received coldly by Ferdinand, W'ho had reaped all the 
glory of his enterprise, and now only wished him dead. 

It w^as not for himself the Admiral w'anted the 
restoration of his property and titles, but for his sons 
and his honour’s sake. The King postponed the 
matter, referring it to an arbitrator, and months passed 
fruitlessly. Disappointment and bitter injustice 
wrought further havoc on the heart of this noble man, 
and at length, on the twentieth day of the following 
May, 1506, he died. 

The only honour paid him by King Ferdinand 
w'as the inscription he placed over the tomb. It w'as 
in Latin and translated means; 

“ Columbus gave Castile and Leon a new w'orld.” 


CHAPTER XI 


OTHER DISCOVERERS 


An enormous amount of material about Columbus has 
been collected, and the difficulty in WTiting a short 
account of him is to choose only wffiat is necessary. 
In some points historians do not agree, but the main 
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facts of his life are certain. It was he and he alone 
who, after a lifetime of earnest endeavour, persuaded 
apain to fit out the expedition which discovered the 
v\ estern Hemisphere. To the day of his death he did 
not know what it was that he discovered j indeed, the 
western shores of North America were not explored 
until two centuries later. But the glory of his exploit 
rcm 3 ,ins unttirnishcd. He never abused his power. 
Just, humane, firm, and kind, he remained to the end. 

His elder son James married, and mainly through 
the influence of his wife, after long pressure, recovered 
some of his father^s rights. He inherited the title of 
Admiral, and was eventually made Duke of Veragua— 
a title borne by his descendants to this day. He was 
appointed Governor of the Indies, and lived in state at 
San Domingo, Ovando being recalled. 

Ferdinand never married, but devoted himself to 
accumulating material of his father’s life and exploits, 
and he wrote, as has been said, an account of him. He 
collected many books, some of which had been used by 
the Admiral himself. One was a copy of the travels of 
Marco Polo, which he carried with him on his voyages, 
and on the margin of which he wrote notes. This, 
with others, is preserved in the library at Seville called 
by his name. 

The great Admiral had died at Valladolid in Spain. 
He was buried in a chapel at Seville, and his body was 
left in peace there for nearly forty years. After that 
the bones of himself and his son James, who had out¬ 
lived him by twenty years, were carried over to San 
Domingo and there reburied; but they were not to rest 
in peace, for when the island was ceded to France 
in 1795 the bones were disinterred, so that they 
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should not lie in foreign soil, and earned to Havana in 
Cuba. In 1898 they once more returned to Seville. 

Even in the lifetime of Christopher Columbus 
many lesser navigators, some of them most worthy 
men, carried on his great work by filling in with lesser 
discoveries the outlines of his continent of America. 
Chief among them was Cabot, and as there is far too 
little material about him to make a separate book, and 
as his discovery fitted in with that of Columbus, a few 
words may be said here. 

John Cabot was also a Genoese, but he had lived in 
Venice and been naturalized there. He had been an 
explorer in the east as far as Arabia, and when the 
news of Columbus’s grand exploits was brought to 
him he hastily went to Spain to learn all he could on 
the spot, taking with him his three sons. He was 
granted a license in 1496 to make discoveries on his 
own account, and he crossed over to England to find a 
ship. This ship, the Matthews^ sailed in May, 149?} 
from Bristol, and followed a much more northerly 
course than any taken by Columbus. Cabot dis¬ 
covered Cape Breton. He then returned to England 
and sailed again the following year, but very little 
is known about him. Unfortunately he and his sons 
did not WTite letters nor any account of their voyages, and 
therefore there is no material to carry on the narrative. 

Among a crowd of others, the only name which 
stands out is that of Vasco Nunez de Balboa, He w^as 
a Spaniard and was among the crew of a ship w^hich 
sailed from Cadiz in October, 1500. After an adven¬ 
turous voyage Vasco returned to Spain, but he was 
again in San Domingo as a planter W'hen young James 
Columbus went out as Governor in 1509. He had to 
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fly on account of debt, and concealing himself on 
board a vessel going westward, rose to command her, 
and explored the isthmus of Darien. He was sub- 
secjuently made Governor of Darien. He had always 
believed that there was another great ocean beyond this 
isthmus, and when he was firmly settled as Governor, 
he set out to discover it. He made an expedition into 
the interior, and in spite of hostility from the Indians, 
succeeded after a month’s arduous journey in climbing 
the precipitous ridge which runs down the centre of 
the isthmus. 

On September 25, 1513, he left his men below 
the last ascent, and himself climbed to the top, in the 
certain assurance his eyes would look on that ocean no 
white man had yet seen. He was not disappointed, 
and fallin g on his knees as the vast expanse of shining 
water came into sight, he gave thanks to God. 

Thus he discovered the South Seas. 

As happened to all the really able and good men 
who came forward under Ferdinand, Balboa was super¬ 
seded and thrust aside, and men of gross cruelty 
appointed in his place, until the work of torture and 
cruelty on the isthmus rivalled or exceeded the record 
of Ovando on Hispaniola. 

The fate of Balboa was worse even than that of 
Columbus, for his enemies trumped up charges of 
treason against him, and he who had discovered the 
Pacific Ocean, and whose name is amongst those of 
the most famous of the sons of Spain, was beheaded 
four years later. 
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